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Week Ending Friday, April 8, 1983 


Easter and Passover Observances 





Radio Address to the Nation. April 2, 1983 





My fellow Americans: 

This week as American families draw to- 
gether in worship, we join with millions 
upon millions of others around the world 
also celebrating the traditions of their faiths. 
During these days, at least, regardless of 
nationality, religion, or race, we are united 
by faith in God, and the barriers between 
us seem less significant. 

Observing the rites of Passover and 
Easter, we’re linked in time to the ancient 
origins of our values and to the unborn gen- 
erations who will still celebrate them long 
after we’re gone. As Paul explained in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, “He came and 
preached peace to you who were far away 
and peace to those who were near. So then 
you were no longer strangers and aliens, 
but you were fellow citizens of God’s house- 
hold.” 

This is a time of hope and peace, when 
our spirits are filled and lifted. It’s a time 
when we give thanks for our blessings— 
chief among them, freedom, peace, and the 
promise of eternal life. 

This week Jewish families and friends 
have been celebrating Passover, a tradition 
rich in symbolism and meaning. Its observ- 
ance reminds all of us that the struggle for 
freedom and the battle against oppression 
waged by Jews since ancient times is one 
shared by people everywhere. And Chris- 
tians have been commemorating the last 
momentous days leading to the crucifixion 
of Jesus 1,950 years ago. Tomorrow, as 
morning spreads around the planet, we'll 
celebrate the triumph of life over death, 
the Resurrection of Jesus. Both observances 
tell of sacrifice and pain but also of hope 
and triumph. 

As we look around us today, we still find 
human pain and suffering, but we also see it 
answered with individual courage and 
spirit, strengthened by faith. For example, 


the brave Polish people, despite the oppres- 
sion of a godless tyranny, still cling to their 
faith and their belief in freedom. Shortly 
after Palm Sunday Mass this week, Lech 
Walesa faced a cheering crowd of workers 
outside a Gdansk church. He held his hand 
up in a sign of victory and predicted, “The 
time will come when we will win.” 

Recently, an East German professor, his 
wife, and two daugthers climbed into a 7- 
foot rowboat and crossed the freezing, 
wind-whipped Baltic to escape from tyran- 
ny. Arriving in West Germany after a har- 
rowing 7-hour, 3l-mile journey past East 
German border patrols, the man said he 
and his family had risked everything so that 
the children would have the chance to 
grow up in freedom. 

In Central America, Communist-inspired 
revolution still spreads terror and instabil- 
ity, but it’s no match for the much greater 
force of faith that runs so deep among the 
people. We saw this during Pope John Paul 
II’s recent visit there. As he conducted a 
Mass in Nicaragua, state police jeered and 
led organized heckling by Sandinista sup- 
porters. But the Pope lifted a crucifix above 
his head and waved it at the crowd before 
him, then turned and symbolically held it 
up before the massive painting of Sandinista 
soldiers that loomed behind. The symbol of 
good prevailed. In contrast, everywhere 
else the Holy Father went in the region, 
spreading a message that only love can 
build, he was met by throngs of enthusiastic 
believers, eager for Papal guidance and 
blessing. 

In this Easter season when so many of our 
young men and women in the Armed 
Forces are stationed so very far from their 
homes, I can’t resist recounting at least one 
example of their sacrifice and heroism. 
Every day I receive reports that would 
make you very proud, and today I'd like to 
share just one with you. 

While the San Diego-based U.S.S. Hoel 
was steaming toward Melbourne, Australia, 
on Ash Wednesday, its crew heard of terri- 
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ble brush fires sweeping two Australian 
States. More than 70 people were killed and 
the destruction was great. Well, the crew of 
this American ship raised $4,000 from their 
pockets to help, but they felt that it wasn’t 
enough. So, leaving only a skeleton crew 
aboard, the 100 American sailors gave up a 
day’s shore leave, rolled up their sleeves, 
and set to work rebuilding a ruined com- 
munity on the opposite end of the Earth. 
Just Americans being Americans, but some- 
thing for all of us to be proud of. 

Stories like these—of men and women 
around the world who love God and free- 
dom—bear a message of world hope and 
brotherhood like the rites of Passover and 
Easter that we celebrate this weekend. 

A grade school class in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, recently wrote me to say, “We 
studied about countries and found out that 
each country in our world is beautiful and 
that we need each other. People may look a 
little different, but we’re still people who 
need the same things.” They said, “We 
want peace. We want to take care of one 
another. We want to be able to get along 
with one another. We want to be able to 
share. We want freedom and justice. We 
want to be friends. We want no wars. We 
want to be able to talk to one another. We 
want to be able to travel around the world 
without fear.” 

And then they asked, “Do you think that 
we can have these things one day?” Well, I 
do. I really do. Nearly 2,000 years after the 
coming of the Prince of Peace, such simple 
wishes may still seem far from fulfillment. 
But we can achieve them. We must never 
stop trying. 

The generation of Americans now grow- 
ing up in schools across our country can 
make sure the United States will remain a 
force for good, the champion of peace and 
freedom, as their parents and grandparents 
before them have done. And if we live our 
lives and dedicate our country to truth, to 
love, and to God, we will be a part of some- 
thing much stronger and much more en- 
during than any negative power here on 
Earth. That’s why this weekend is a celebra- 
tion and why there is hope for us all. 

Thanks for listening, and God bless you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo, his ranch near Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


United States Ambassador to Guinea 





Nomination of James D. Rosenthal. 
April 4, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James D. Rosenthal, of 
California, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador to the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Republic of Guinea. He would 
succeed Allen Clayton Davis. 

Mr. Rosenthal served in the United States 
Marine Corps in 1953-1955 as a lieutenant. 
He entered the Foreign Service in 1956 as 
staff assistant in the Bureau of Administra- 
tion. In 1958-1960, he was administrative 
officer in Port of Spain and attended Viet- 
namese language training at the Foreign 
Service Institute in 1960-1961. He was po- 
litical officer in Saigon (1961-1965) and a 
faculty member at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy (1965-1967). In the Depart- 
ment he was international relations officer 
for Vietnam affairs in 1967-1970 and a 
member of the Delegation to the Vietnam 
Peace Talks in Paris in 1970-1972. He was 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Bangui in 1972- 
1974. In 1974-1975, he attended the Na- 
tional War College and was Director of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia affairs in the 
Department in 1975-1977. In 1977-1979, 
he was Deputy Chief of Mission in Kuala 
Lumpur, and in Manila in 1979-1982. 

Mr. Rosenthal graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1954). His foreign lan- 
guages are French, Vietnamese, and Span- 
ish. He was born January 15, 1932, in San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Space Shuttle Challenger 





Message to the Astronauts Aboard the 
Shuttle. April 4, 1983 





On behalf of the American people, I send 
astronauts Paul Weitz, Karol Bobko, Story 
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Musgrave, and Donald Peterson our proud- 
est congratulations on the launch of the 
Challenger. Today you are among the few 
people of this planet who have crossed into 
a domain and experienced a dimension 
those of us here on the ground can barely 
imagine. You are no longer earthbound. 

The Challenger is an appropriate name 
for your spacecraft, because you genuinely 
are challengers. You and your ground crew 
are daring the future and the old ways of 
thinking that kept us looking to the heavens 
rather than traveling to them. You symbol- 
ize just how high America’s hopes can soar. 

May God bless you and bring you safely 
home to us, again. 


Swedish-American Friendship Day, 
1983 





Proclamation 5038. April 4, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On April 3, 1783, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary Gustav Philip Creutz, representing the 
King of Sweden, and Benjamin Franklin, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, signed a Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce in Paris, France. In the 
Treaty, they pledged, “firm, inviolable and 
universal peace and a true and sincere 
friendship between the King, his heirs and 
successors, and the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

They could not then know how dramati- 
cally that friendship would flourish, and 
how ciosely mingled the fates and fortunes 
of the two lands would become. During the 
nineteenth century, thousands of Swedes 
joined the great current of Scandinavian 
migration to the United States. Once there, 
they helped push the frontier westward, 
achieving great successes in agriculture and 
industry. Their achievements constitute 
proud monuments to the Swedish-American 
heritage and to the development of our 
country. 


Democratic ideals, a belief in ingenuity 
and hard work, concern for the individual, 
and free trade are among the many values 
and principles both countries share. Be- 
cause of the extensive commerce and inter- 
change of persons and ideas between 
Sweden and the United States, we have 
long enjoyed a deep understanding of each 
other. 

For these reasons, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 64, has authorized 
and requested the President to proclaim 
April 4, 1983, as Swedish-American Friend- 
ship Day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate April 4, 1983, as Swedish- 
American Friendship Day. I invite the 
people of the United States to honor the 
Bicentennial of the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce that day by holding appropriate 
ceremonies and activities in suitable places 
throughout the land. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:48 a.m., April 5, 1983) 


National Child Abuse Prevention 
Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5039. April 4, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Child abuse and child neglect continue to 
threaten the lives and health of over a mil- 
lion of our Nation’s children. Their physical 
suffering and emotional anguish challenge 
us, as parents, neighbors, and citizens, to 
increase our attention to their protection 
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and intensify our efforts to prevent their 
maltreatment. 

Children may be endangered by physical 
battering, denial of the basic necessities for 
life and health, sexual abuse and exploita- 
tion, or emotional cruelty. Public concern 
can help prevent maltreatment and help 
protect children. Action taken after cruelty 
has occurred is often too late. Prevention of 
abuse requires that neighborhoods and 
communities be attentive to the problems 
of families in their midst and be willing to 
help when help is needed. It requires the 
active concern of educational, medical, 
mental health, law enforcement, and social 
service professionals, and the efforts of vol- 
unteers and private citizens. 

The health and well-being of our children 
underlie the future of our Nation. The Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 21, has 
recognized the need for public attention to 
prevention of child abuse and has requested 
me to prociaim April 1983 as National Child 
Abuse Prevention Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1983 as 
“National Child Abuse Prevention Month.” 
I urge all citizens to renew our Nation’s 
commitment to meet the serious challenge 
that child abuse and child neglect pose to 
the welfare of our children and families. 

I invite the Governors of the States; the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the Ter- 
ritories; the Mayor of the District of Colum- 
bia; the heads of voluntary and private 
groups; and the offices of local, State and 
Federal government to join in this observ- 
ance. I also urge them to encourage activi- 
ties whose purpose is to prevent and treat 
child abuse and child neglect. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 4th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:49 a.m., April 5, 1983] 
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Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5040. April 4, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For the last fifty-two years, the proclama- 
tion of an annual Pan American Day has 
brought to the attention of the world the 
unique harmony of ideals inspiring the na- 
tions of the western hemisphere. These 
common goals of peace, prosperity, and 
freedom serve as the foundation for the Or- 
ganization of American States, which is 
charged with upholding and defending 
these principles. 

The OAS has succeeded admirably in 
maintaining and strengthening the tradi- 
tional bonds of friendship among the peo- 
ples of the Americas. At the same time, the 
peacekeeping mechanisms forged by the 
OAS member nations have proved effective 
in preventing the level of conflict that has 
afflicted other areas of the globe. 

The commitment of the Pan American 
nations to work together to solve their 
problems has prompted the creation of sev- 
eral specialized inter-American agencies. 
These agencies, along with the major coun- 
cils of the OAS, have been instrumental in 
promoting the economic, social, scientific, 
educational, and cultural development of 
the Pan American nations. The Inter- 
American Human Rights Commission also 
has made a significant contribution to 
strengthening respect for basic liberties 
throughout the hemisphere. 

Cooperation among Pan American na- 
tions is predicated on mutual respect for 
the individual character and culture of each 
people. Pan American Day commemorates 
this high mutual regard and salutes the 
great progress that has been made within 
the OAS framework. 

On this Pan American Day of 1983, the 
people of the United States extend warm 
greetings to their neighbors in the Ameri- 
cas, and reaffirm their commitment to the 
spirit of solidarity, the ideals and purposes 
of the inter-American system, and their 
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active support of the Organization of 
American States. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, April 14, 1983, 
as Pan American Day, and the week begin- 
ning April 10, 1983, as Pan American 
Week; and I urge the Governors of the fifty 
States, and the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the officials of 
the other areas under the flag of the United 
States of America, to honor these observ- 
ances with appropriate activities and cere- 
monies. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 4th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:50 a.m., April 5, 1983] 


Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day, 1983 


Proclamation 5041. 





April 4, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, for more than 100 years, we 
have gathered on Memorial Day to pay 
tribute to those men and women who have 
fallen in battle, sacrificing their lives to pre- 
serve our freedom and world peace. In 
doing this, we are reminded that neither 
peace nor liberty is guaranteed, and that 
our national ideals remain threatened by 
global conflict, economic crises, violence, 
and aggression. 

Throughout our history, America has 
been a symbol of hope for all people. We 
must always accept the many responsibil- 
ities that this requires. Thus, we are pre- 
pared to assist other nations in their strug- 
gle for economic progress; to help those in 
other lands who suffer from political repres- 


sion and injustice; to deter aggression by 
strengthening democracy around the globe; 
and to work tirelessly toward a world with- 
out war. 

Those who have sacrificed their lives for 
our country serve as a reminder that our 
work is unfinished. With vision and purpose 
and a prayer in our hearts, let us dedicate 
ourselves to their memory. 

In -recognition of those Americans to 
whom we pay tribute today, the Congress, 
by joint resolution of May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 
158), has requested the President to issue a 
proclamation calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe each Memorial 
Day as a day of prayer for permanent peace 
and designating a period on that day when 
the people of the United States might unite 
in prayer. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Monday, 
May 30, 1983, as a day of prayer for perma- 
nent peace, and I designate the hour begin- 
ning in each locality at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of that day as a time to unite in 
prayer. I urge the press, radio, television, 
and all other information media to cooper- 
ate in this observance. 

I also request the Governors of the 
United States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the appropriate officials of 
all local units of government to direct that 
the flag be flown at half-staff during this 
Memorial Day on all buildings, grounds, 
and naval vessels throughout the United 
States and in all areas under its jurisdiction 
and control, and I request the people of the 
United States to display the flag at half-staff 
from their homes for the customary fore- 
noon period. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 4th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., April 5, 1983] 
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Export Administration Act Legislation 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting 
Legislation To Extend the Act. 

April 4, 1983 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I herewith transmit for the consideration 
of the Congress proposed legislation “To 
amend and reauthorize the Export Admin- 
istration Act of 1979,” together with a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis and supporting justi- 
fication. 

The Export Administration Act provides 
authority to the President to control exports 
for reasons of national security, foreign 
policy, and short supply, and to oppose for- 
eign boycotts. The amendments that we are 
proposing to this Act provide a balance be- 
tween strengthening our efforts to protect 
our national security and foreign policy in- 
terests and our efforts to ensure that the 
business community is not unreasonably 
constrained in its operations by export con- 
trols. In addition, these amendments are in- 
tended to improve the administration of the 
provisions of the Export Administration Act 
through the reduction of controls where ap- 
propriate and through the enhancement of 
the violation sections of the Act. 

I consider enactment of this legislation of 
great importance to the legislative and 
budgetary program of this Administration. I 
would appreciate your efforts in seeing that 
it is enacted. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Executive Order 12414. April 4, 1983 





ESTABLISHING AN EMERGENCY BOARD TO 
INVESTIGATE A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE 
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LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD AND CERTAIN 
LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

A dispute exists between The Long Island 
Rail Road and certain labor organizations, 
designated on the list attached hereto and 
made a part hereof, representing employ- 
ees of The Long Island Rail Road. 

The dispute has not heretofore been ad- 
justed under the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended (“the Act”). 

The New York Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority, the parent body of The 
Long Island Rail Road, has requested that 
the President establish an emergency board 
pursuant to Section 9A of the Act. 

Section 9A(e) of the Act provides that the 
President, upon request of a party, shall ap- 
point an emergency board to investigate 
and teport on the dispute. 

Now, Therefore, by the authority vested 
in me by Section 9A of the Act, as amended 
(45 U.S.C. §159a), it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Section 1. Establishment of Board. There 
is established, effective immediately, a 
board of three members to be appointed by 
the President to investigate this dispute. No 
member shall be pecuniarily or otherwise 
interested in any organization of railroad 
employees or any carrier. 


Sec. 2. Report. Within 30 days after cre- 
ation of the board the parties to the dispute 
shall submit to the board final offers for 
settlement of the dispute. Within 30 days 
after the submission of final offers the board 
shall submit a report to the President set- 
ting forth its selection of the most reason- 
able offer. 


Sec. 3. Maintaining Conditions. As pro- 
vided by Section 9A(h) of the Act, as 
amended, from the time a request to estab- 
lish a board is made until 60 days after the 
board makes its report, no change, except 
by agreement, shall be made by the parties 
in the conditions out of which the dispute 
arose. 


Sec. 4. Expiration. The Emergency Board 
shall terminate upon submission of the 
report provided for in Sec. 2 of this Order. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 4, 1983. 
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Labor Organizations 

ARASA Division, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Airline Clerks 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada 

International Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers 

International Brotherhood 
Workers 

Police Benevolent Association 

Railroad Yardmasters of America 

Sheet Metal Workers International Associ- 
ation 

United Transportation Union 


of Electrical 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:52 a.m., April 5, 1983] 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Announcement of the Establishment of 
Emergency Board No. 201. April 4, 1983 





The President announced today the cre- 
ation of Presidential Emergency Board No. 
201 to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions for settlement of a current dispute be- 
tween the Long Island Rail Road (LIRR) 
and employees represented by nine labor 
organizations. 

The President, by Executive order, cre- 
ated the Emergency Board at the request 
of the New York Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority, parent body of the LIRR. 
The Long Island Rail Road is the largest 
commuter railroad in the United States, 
transporting 283,000 passengers each week 
day over a 330-mile system extending from 
Manhattan to the end of Long Island. In 
addition, LIRR provides the only rail freight 
service on Long Island and connects with 
the Nation’s rail system through New York 
City. A strike on the Long Island Rail Road 
would have a severe impact on the econo- 
my of the New York metropolitan area, dis- 
rupting commuter travel and trucking, and 
leading to increased consumption of gaso- 
line. 

On November 16, 1982, the President in- 
voked the emergency board procedures of 


the Railway Labor Act applicable to com- 
muter railroads and created Emergency 
Board No. 199. That dispute involved the 
LIRR and 14 labor organizations. Emergen- 
cy Board No. 199 investigated the issues in 
dispute and prepared a report and recom- 
mendations for settlement of the disputes. 
The Board’s report was submitted to the 
President on January 4, 1983. 

Prior to the creation of Emergency Board 
No. 199, LIRR had already reached agree- 
ment with two organizations, the Brother- 
hood of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks, and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. In addition, subsequent to the 
release of the Board’s report, three other 
unions, the Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men, the International Brotherhood of Boil- 
ermakers and Blacksmiths, and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
ratified agreements with the MTA. 

Following the release of the report and 
recommendations by Emergency Board No. 
199, the parties unsuccessfully continued 
their attempts to resolve their differences. 
The statutory period allotted for this proc- 
ess expires on April 5. Section 9A of the 
Railway Labor Act provides that either 
party to the dispute may require the estab- 
lishment of a second Emergency Board if 
the dispute is unresolved, and MTA made 
such a request. The parties will now submit 
their final offers to Emergency Board No. 
201 within 30 days, and the Board will 
report its selection of the most reasonable 
offer within 30 days thereafter. During this 
60-day period, and for 60 days after the 
submission of the report, the parties must 
maintain the status quo and refrain from 
engaging in self-help. 


Department of Transportation 





Nomination of James H. Burnley IV To Be 
General Counsel. April 5, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James H. Burnley IV to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Transportation. He would succeed John M. 
Fowler. 
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Since 1982 Mr. Burnley has been serving 
as Associate Deputy Attorney General at 
the Department of Justice. Previously he 
was Director of VISTA in 1981-1982; part- 
ner in the law firm of Turner, Enochs, 
Foster, Sparrow & Burnley in Greensboro, 
N.C. (1975-1981); and associate in the firm 
of Brooks, Pierce, McLendon, Humphrey & 
Leonard in Greensboro (1973-1975). 

He served on the commercial panel of 
arbitrators for the American Arbitration As- 
sociation and was a member of the commit- 
tee on administrative law of the North 
Carolina Bar Association. 

Mr. Burnley graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1970) and Harvard Law School 
(J.D., 1973). He is married, has one child, 
and resides in Falls Church, Va. He was 
born July 30, 1948, in Greensboro, N.C. 


Communications Satellite Corporation 





Nomination of E. Pendleton James To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
April 5, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate E. Pendleton James to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1986. 

Mr. James is president of Pendleton 
James & Associates in New York City. He 
served as Assistant to the President for 
Presidential Personnei, the White House, 
from January 1981 to August 1982. Prior to 
that, he was director of the office of Presi- 
dential personnel for the office of the Presi- 
dent-elect in November 1980-January 1981. 

From 1976 to 1981, Mr. James was presi- 
dent and owner of Pen James & Associates, 
Inc., an executive search firm headquar- 
tered in Los Angeles, Calif. Previously he 
was president—western operations for the 
New York-based executive search firm of 
Russell Reynolds Associates; Deputy Special 
Assistant to the President, the White House, 
in 1971-1973; with the executive search 
firm of Heidrick and Struggles, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; and personnel manager at the Aero- 
jet-General Corp. in Sacramento, Calif. 
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He graduated from the University of the 
Pacific in Stockton (B.A., 1954) and did 
graduate work at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley and the University of Santa 
Clara. He is married, has two children, and 
resides in New York City. 


Presidential Commission on Drunk 
Driving 





Executive Order 12415. April 5, 1983 





EXTENSION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL COMMIS- 
SION ON DRUNK DRIVING 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
ensure the continuation of efforts to assist 
the States in the fight against drunk driv- 
ing, it is hereby ordered that Section 4(b) of 
Executive Order No. 12358, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “The Commis- 
sion shall terminate on December 31, 
1983.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 5, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:43 a.m., April 6, 1983) 


Presidential Commission on Drunk 
Driving 





Statement by the President. April 5, 1983 





One year ago I appointed a public com- 
mission with a 12-month mandate to 
combat the drunk driving problem in our 
country. That Commission, chaired by 
former Secretary of Transportation John 
Volpe, and with broad private sector sup- 
port, has performed a valuable and highly 
effective public service in promoting great- 
er highway safety. 

In its interim report, the Commission has 
proposed a three-pronged approach to the 
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problem of drunk driving, consisting of im- 
proved educational, legislative, and enforce- 
ment programs. Many of these efforts are 
already underway. For example, more than 
500 separate pieces of legislation dealing 
with the drunk driving problem have been 
introduced in State legislatures in the 1983 
sessions. Thirty-eight laws were actually en- 
acted during the 1982 legislative sessions 
and, if we remember the resistance such 
laws encountered in the past, that’s a re- 
markable record. 

To date, three States have raised the legal 
drinking age. Because of the correlation be- 
tween the number of drunk driving fatali- 
ties and liberal drinking-age laws, the Com- 
mission has recommended that every State 
set 21 as the minimum legal age for drink- 
ing alccholic beverages. Since the Commis- 
sion was established, 18 Governors have 
created task forces to examine their States’ 
drunk driving problems. This brings the 
total to 39. I commend all those who have 
established a task force and encourage the 
others to do so as soon as possible. 

The results of our collective efforts to 
date have been highly encouraging. Califor- 
nia, for example, reported a 12-percent 
drop in highway fatalities during 1982, to 
the lowest level in 6 years. The commission- 
er of California’s Highway Patrol attributes 
that very encouraging reduction in death 
and injuries to the tougher drunk driving 
laws that went into effect in January 1982. 
Minnesota, a State which has long been a 
leader in innovative programs to combat 
drunk driving, reports a 30-percent de- 
crease in alcohol-related fatalities since 
1981. 

Other States are reporting similar reduc- 
tions in highway tragedies as a result of the 
crackdown on drunk drivers. And according 
to the National Safety Council, traffic fatali- 
ties during the 1982-83 Christmas-New 
Year holiday season were the lowest since 
1953. 

The members of the Commission, re- 
sponding to the outcry of individual citizens 
and private organizations concerned by the 
heavy toll drunk driving takes on our soci- 
ety, have worked zealously with State and 
local governments to reduce drunk driving. 
To maintain the momentum that has been 
established and to continue the excellent 
work that is underway, I have signed an 


Executive order extending the term of the 
Presidential Commission on Drunk Driving 
to December 31, 1983. 

We have not yet cured the problem of 
drunk driving completely, but, together, we 
have developed and prescribed effective 
legislative medicine. In true American fash- 
ion, we have heard and heeded the pleas of 
families demanding greater protection from 
the drunk driver and surer justice for his 
crimes. Through a concerted national effort, 
the threat of the alcohol-impaired driver on 
our highways is shrinking, and with our full 
and continued support, more of those who 
travel America’s roadways will enjoy safer 
and longer lives. 


Veto of Mashantucket Pequot Indian 
Claims Settlement Bill 





Message to the Senate Returning S. 366 
Without Approval. April 5, 1983 





To the Senate: 

I am returning, without my approval, S. 
366, the “Mashantucket Pequot Indian 
Claims Settlement Act.” 

This bill would settle claims’ of the Mash- 
antucket Band of the Western Pequot 
Indian Tribe to approximately 800 acres of 
land in the town of Ledyard, Connecticut. 
In settling the claims, the legislation would 
generally: (1) extinguish any aboriginal title 
and any tribal claims for damages or posses- 
sion of the land and natural resources; (2) 
establish a $900,000 Federal claims settle- 
ment fund to compensate the Indians for 
extinguishment of the claims; and (3) extend 
Federal recognition, with all attendant 
benefits and services, to the Western 
Pequot Indian Tribe. 

The claim that would be settled by this 
bill is not against the Federal Government, 
but against the State of Connecticut, which 
sold the Indian land, and against the pres- 
ent owners of the lands concerned. Howev- 
er, the costs of the settlement provided in 
this bill would be borne almost entirely by 
the Federal Government. 

Given the concerted effort that has al- 
ready been made to develop a mutually sat- 
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isfactory settlement for the Western Pe- 
quot’s land claims, I agree that the most 
desirable approach to resolution and extin- 
guishment of these claims is through agree- 
ments negotiated among the parties con- 
cerned and ultimately ratified by the Fed- 
eral Government. However, this process 
must recognize certain principles if equity 
and fairness to all parties are to be 
achieved. Unfortunately, I find S. 366 vio- 
lates several of these principles. 

First, even if Federal participation in this 
settlement is warranted, sufficient informa- 
tion does not exist to determine the validity 
of the claim or the appropriateness of the 
proposed $900,000 settlement. This settle- 
ment is not based on the formula for East- 
ern Indian land claims settlements support- 
ed by my Administration. The Administra- 
tion formula is based on the difference be- 
tween land value and compensation re- 
ceived at the time of the land transfer (in 
this case 1855), plus interest. If the type of 
valuation for land claims settlements con- 
templated by this bill were applied across 
the board to all potential claims of this 
nature, it could require payment by the tax- 
payers of billions of dollars. 

Second, S. 366 provides for an unaccept- 
ably low level of State contribution to the 
settlement—only 20 acres of State land with 
an estimated value of about $50,000. The 
Administration has urged that an affected 
State should pay for at least one-half of set- 
tlement costs in claims such as this, which 
are not against the Federal Government 
but against the State and private parties 
who would be the primary beneficiaries of 
any settlement. 

Finally, the Tribe may not meet the 
standard requirements for Federal recogni- 
tion or services that are required of other 
tribes. The Federal Government has never 
entered into treaties with this Tribe, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has never pro- 
vided services to them or exercised jurisdic- 
tion over any Indian lands in Connecticut. 
The government-to-government relation- 
ship between the Western Pequot Tribe 
and the Federal Government that would be 
established by this bill is not warranted at 
this time, pending further study by Interior. 
Extending Federal recognition to the Tribe 
would bypass the Department of the Interi- 
or’s administrative procedures that apply a 
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consistent set of eligibility standards in de- 
termining whether or not Federal recogni- 
tion should be extended to Indian groups. 

I am convinced that a satisfactory resolu- 
tion of the Western Pequot’s land claims 
can be achieved. However, this will require 
(1) verification of the claim, including the 
amount of any monetary settlement based 
on the formula I have outlined above, (2) 
completion by Interior of its administrative 
procedure for determining whether or not 
Federal recognition of the Tribe is appro- 
priate, and (3) payment by the State of Con- 
necticut of at least one-half of any settle- 
ment costs. 

I am directing the Secretary of the Interi- 
or to enter negotiations with the parties at 
interest in this case to determine an accept- 
able settlement, consistent with the Admin- 
istration’s principles, and report his recom- 
mendations to me and to the Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 5, 1983. 


Fiscal Year 1984 Federal Budget 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 5, 1983 





The President and Republican members 
of the Senate Budget Committee had a 
good give-and-take discussion this afternoon 
that lasted approximately an hour and a 
half. 

The President emphasized on several oc- 
casions how important it is to enact a 
budget that not only encourages economic 
recovery but also meets the Nation’s basic 
security needs. 

With regard to defense spending, the 
President said that it might be possible to 
find additional savings as a result of lower 
inflation and lower fuel costs. He also said 
he expects to receive a report from the 
Scrowcroft commission in the next few days 
and that there may be additional savings to 
be found as a result of its recommendations. 
The total savings that might thus be ob- 
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tained on defense was not specifically dis- 
cussed. 

After the President spoke, all of the 
members of the committee who were pres- 
ent, as well as Senator Baker, had an oppor- 
tunity to express their views. Secretaries 
Weinberger and Shultz also spoke. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Senator 
Domenici informed the President that he 
did not think he then had the votes to pass 
the President’s full defense request, but said 
he wanted to continue consultations with all 
parties. 

Tomorrow morning, the President will 
meet with Senators Domenici and Lawton 
Chiles, ranking minority member, of the 
Senate Budget Committee prior to the 
President’s departure for Pittsburgh. The 
budget committee plans to begin its 
markup later in the day. 


Control Data Institute 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Students of the Institute’s 
Training Program in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 6, 1983 





The President. Thank you. I know this 
will kind of date me a little bit, but I want 
to tell you that having taken this tour and 
seen all that’s going on up here, I don’t 
know a single thing about anything I’ve 
seen. [Laughter] But I’m pleased to be with 
you on this, to get a feel for this training 
project. I know a little about it already, but 
I think we can all be—about the project, 
not—{laughter|—but I think we can all be 
grateful to Control Data’s chairman, Bill 
Norris; Gilfrey Glazer. They worked very 
closely with Governor Thornburgh putting 
this program together. 

I’m not sure how many of you are aware 
that Bill Norris was a member of my Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives Task Force, so when 
I heard about this effort I figured I’d better 
stop by and see for myself. 

I’m deeply aware of the heartache and 
the pressure many of you have experienced 
in the last few years. Economists tell us that 
our country is going through a basic techno- 
logical transition, and that, along with the 


stagnation of recent years, has created a 
large-scale unemployment problem. Now, 
it’s not easy on you or your families, but the 
commitment you’ve made by being part of 
this program represents all the difference in 
your lives and, I might add, in a better 
economic future for our country. 

The future certainly would be bleak if 
our response to technological advances was 
fear and negativism. Undeniably, change is 
an unavoidable disruption and a major chal- 
lenge to a society, just as it is to individuals. 
But we as a people have never balked at 
change. And that’s why the United States 
has always been on the cutting edge of 
progress and why our standard of living is 
the envy of the world. And don’t let the 
pessimists tell you anything else. The future 
will be ours as well, just so long as we're 
willing to work for it. 

This is not the first time we’ve had to 
cope with major technological changes. If I 
may draw from personal experience—and I 
know this really does date me—I lived as a 
boy, a very young boy, in a small Midwest- 
ern town and saw a livery stable become 
the town garage—from horses to horsepow- 
er. And in the years that followed, later on I 
saw silent movies begin to kill off vaude- 
ville, which was pretty standard in almost 
every community in America. But with 
sound pictures, those vaudevillians found a 
home and jobs in Hollywood or in radio, 
which was a brand new industry. Out of 
nowhere, it became a major industry almost 
overnight. Most, undaunted by the chang- 
ing times, did well. Some who didn’t make 
it in front of the camera, when they got 
their jobs in Hollywood, became directors 
and developed into members of the other 
facets of the entertainment business. 

Although it seemed unbearable at the 
moment, when all the dust settled, it was 
the best thing that ever happened to many 
of those individuals. That’s just one, small 
example. But we’ve seen successful transi- 
tions in American history, beginning with 
this country going from a tiny, coastal trad- 
ing and plantation economy to a transconti- 
nental industrial giant, unequaled by any 
other single nation. 

I’m not minimizing the situation. I started 
job hunting in 1932, at the very bottom of 
the Great Depression. Being unemployed 
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for any reason is one of the most painful 
experiences, I think, that anyone can have. 
And believe me, we’re doing everything we 
can to offer legitimate retraining programs 
like this one to cope with those, like your- 
selves, who are victims of structural unem- 
ployment. 

Of course, even if you get the right train- 
ing, business has to be strong enough and 
the general economy healthy enough to 
provide jobs for those willing and able to 
work. President Teddy Roosevelt put it 
well. He said, “It either is or ought to be 
evident to everyone that business has to 
prosper before anybody can get any benefit 
from it.” 

I don’t have to tell you how damaging 
the economic uncertainty of the last few 
years has been. The inflation and the high 
taxes of the last decade redirected our re- 
sources into nonproductive tax shelters and 
inflation hedges, instead of savings, invest- 
ment in new machinery and equipment. 
This put our entire economy behind the 
eight ball, especially capital-intensive busi- 
nesses. 

Setting this right, putting our»economic 
house in order, has been the top priority of 
this administration. But we’re getting the 
job done. The economy is coming around, 
and I’m confident there’s a brighter future 
ahead. That’s especially true for those of 
you who've taken this opportunity to up- 
grade your skills. 

Now; maybe we can have some dialog. 
Now I want to hear from you, and I want to 
know if you’re optimistic about the future 
and about the future of our country. You 
know, they say I’m too much of a Pollyan- 
na, that I’m overconfident about these 
things. But I’m convinced that America’s 
best years and yours still lie ahead. So, with 
that done, let’s get to the questions. 

Q. Okay, Mr. President, my name is Ray 
Raeff. I've spent 4% years training for a 
trade and craft to develop a broader base of 
employment skills. Now I find myself re- 
training to develop my skills further. Pre- 
senting the concept of retraining is great, 
but without a long-term commitment from 
industry and government to make my train- 
ing worthwhile, am I wasting my time here, 
or will there be a market for my job skills 
when I’m done? 
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The President. ''m confident there will 
be. And a little later, when I have to make 
a talk at a council that is gathered together 
of local and State leaders fre~ around the 
country, from business and in’ ‘try leaders, 
labor and all, at that council, I’m going to 
mention a few ads, help wanted ads that I 
have found in your newspaper here in Pitts- 
burgh. And these ads—I don’t even under- 
stand the ads, I'll have to read them. But 
they’re typical. When you stop to think of 
the scores of pages of help wanted ads that 
usually appear in the Sunday paper, the 
weekend paper, in a time when there are 
11 million people unemployed, but when 
you look at the ads, you can understand 
that this doesn’t mean that there are people 
not looking for jobs. It means there are em- 
ployers now in new businesses and indus- 
tries looking for workers, and they don’t 
have the talent. And many of those jobs 
have to do with the very things that you’re 
learning here. 

Yes, I am optimistic that you'll find the 
job. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. My name is Albert Kapella and, Mr. 
President, what incentive do you propose 
for American industries to keep American 
jobs and services here in America? In other 
words, what will happen to the phrase, 
“Made in America” when the governments 
themselves purchase foreign computers? 

The President. It’s true the government 
has some foreign computers, but this is be- 
cause—two factors that figure into this. One 
of them is that our government procure- 
ment is based on competitive bidding, and 
under the—what’s called GATT—this is the 
general tariff and trade treaties that we 
have with our trading partners—we assure 
them that they will be allowed to compete 
in competitive bidding with our own do- 
mestic companies but, in return, our com- 
panies enjoy the same privileges in their 
countries. In other words, it’s an example of 
free and open trade. 

And we are continuing in our negotia- 
tions. And in Williamsburg, Virginia, in 
May, in our summit meeting, economic 
meeting with our trading allies and friends, 
we're doing everything we can to break 
down those evidences of protectionism that 
have sprung up—and everyone’s a little 
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guilty of that—to keep not only trade free 
but fair. If we’re to have that two-way 
street—and remember, this country prob- 
ably exports and sells abroad more than 
most of those countries or all of them put 
together, so it is a two-way street. And it is 
just in that competitive bidding that they 
have won the right to sell something. 

Q. Thank you. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Robert Pit- 
kins. American industry is in a depressed 
state because of the open door trade policy. 
Even though we’re being retrained in a 
high-tech field, what guarantee can you 
give us that these jobs won’t be exported, 
too, and I'll have to be retrained in another 
10 years? 

The President. Well, we're doing every- 
thing we can to make sure that won't 
happen. We don’t want to export jobs and, 
of course, I did just speak about the advan- 
tages that I think exist in free trade and fair 
trade. And we’re continuing to work on 
that. And we’ve made great progress with 
our friends and allies in that field. 

The other thing that we’re doing—and 
we've worked very hard at, and against 
great opposition from many areas—and that 
is tax breaks for business, removing onerous 
taxes that were making it—because you 
know business doesn’t pay a tax, business 
collects a tax for government. But if you 
make business collect too much tax in the 
price of the product, because the people 
end up paying the tax, then you make them 
noncompetitive. And this has happened to 
us over the years in a great many market 
areas. 

So we're trying to correct that at the 
same time that we’re trying to take off the 
back of business a horde of unbelievable 
and unnecessary regulations that bureaucra- 
cy over the years in government has 
spawned. I believe in an old rule that “if it 
ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” And government’s 
been trying to fix things too long that 
weren't broke. 

And so I think with those—plus, I have 
signed legislation recently, that has come to 
me, that has created a place for market 
export companies to increase the ability of 
smaller businesses and industries that never 
thought they could get into the export busi- 
ness, to make it possible for ail of business 
in America to get into the export market. 


All of these things—it’s going to take all 
of them, there is no single, simple magic 
answer. It’s going to take all of these things, 
but I think all of them are having an effect. 

Q. Mr. President, due to the time con- 
straints, you'll have time for one more ques- 
tion. 

The President. Well, since there’s 200 
people, can I take two. I know that you— 
All right. Pll try to make the answers 
shorter. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is John Bel- 
monte and my question is, even though the 
United States is moving into a high technol- 
ogy era, why is our industrial community 
being forced into such a rapid transition? 
And won’t our country’s defensive capabili- 
ties be compromised by this administra- 
tion’s failure to aid heavy industry? 

The President. No. | think I understand, 
and let me make it specific. The idea that 
this transition could mean that the smoke- 
stack industries disappear in America— 
there’s no way that a country like ours, for 
example, could say, “Well, we'll no longer 
be in the steel industry.” That’s just not 
going to happen. We’re not going to let it 
happen. 

There will be transitions. There are busi- 
nesses that disappear and others that come 
up. And we haven’t been standing by doing 
nothing. We have had over a hundred 
meetings of our Trade Representative, our 
Department of Commerce, with our trad- 
ing partners in the world on that one single 
industry of steel. We’ve resolved some 44 
complaints already. We have others that are 
pending and under discussion. The Japanese 
last year reduced their export of steel to the 
United States by 34 percent. The European 
Community has reduced theirs, and we 
have treated with them on the dumping 
thing, of them selling a subsidized product 
here in competition with our unsubsidized. 

But all of these things that we’re doing— 
and I think there is sign of improvement. 
And I know that it’s going to take a while, 
and I know it’s hard to be patient for those 
who have been laid off. But I could tell you 
that the production capacity of steel about a 
year ago—well, in fact, last May, not quite a 
year ago—was down to around 48.3 per- 
cent. It is now up to better than 58 percent. 
That isn’t as much—that isn’t to the break- 
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even point yet, but we know that it’s going 
to get there. 

But no, there’s nothing in our book that 
says we’re going to let the heavy industry of 
America disappear. Be changes, yes, alter- 
ations. But one of the things that govern- 
ment taxing policies and government regu- 
lations, excessive regulations, did to these 
heavy industries—and did to steel, particu- 
larly—was make it impossible for them to 
modernize and keep pace with some of the 
foreign building which did take advantage 
of modern technology and built more 
modern plants than we have. And we were 
trying to compete with, I think, the best 
workers in the world, but we weren’t giving 
them the proper tools. 

Now, with our taxing policies and all, 
we're trying to make it so that the capital 
will be there for us to invest, modernize 
our equipment and our plants. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is John Schmidt. Sir, with all the Fed- 
eral and State money being spent in plans 
for retraining programs, will there be any 
funds available to provide ourselves and our 
families with medical protection? The ma- 
jority of us will shortly, or have already, 
exhausted our unemployment benefits and 
medical benefits. How are we to provide 
for our families without some type of finan- 
cial aid while we strive to successfully com- 
plete this retraining program? 

The President. We are looking at several 
things that have been suggested. In fact, 
some of us here were talking about this 
before we got here. There are several alter- 
natives. Some have suggested—not anyone 
present here—some have suggested creat- 
ing a medical program that would be in the 
form of a new entitlement program. I think 
this would be self-defeating. First of all, you 
wouldn’t get such a program into action in 
time to be of help in the immediate future. 
Second, you would have created a costly 
medical program and, believe it or not, gov- 
ernment-paid medicine is the most expen- 
sive medicine in our country today. 

But we are looking at things, at a short- 
term, a bridge, bridge programs that can be 
used. Also, several States already have taken 
it upon themselves to resolve this problem, 
and we're looking at that and where the 
Federal Government can cooperate on that. 
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Also, there has been a movement on the 
part of the private sector—doctors and hos- 
pitals—to get together and provide medical 
care for the unemployed. Now, there’s a 
limit to how much or how far they can go 
without help, and we’re going to look at 
that for where we can cooperate with them 
in that. But we’re certainly not going to 
stand by and see that people, because of the 
misfortune of unemployment, are going to 
be denied necessary medical care. So, we 
will find an answer to that. You bet. 

Well, I’m sorry that I can’t take any 
more. I should tear about three of those 
note pages from my speech up so that I 
could have more questions. 

But I just want to say, this is such an 
example of hope and effort and self-help, 
and I want to congratulate all of you and 
tell you that I don’t know of any problem 
that is more on our minds than this prob- 
lem of the involuntarily unemployed in our 
country today. 

And personally, as I mentioned earlier, a 
personal experience, I don’t know of any- 
thing that is more traumatic where I’m con- 
cerned because, as I say, I grew up in the 
depths of the Great Depression. I saw my 
father get his notice that he was without a 
job on Christmas Eve. And I’m not going to 
rest until we have an economy, and I think 
this is what we're striving for and what 
we're succeeding in. 

We've had recessions before, seven of 
them before this one since World War II. 
And the government has always turned to 
the kind of quick-fix, artificial stimulant, 
flood the money supply. And up has gone 
inflation, and about 2 years later, we have a 
recession that’s worse and more unemploy- 
ment than we had the previous time. 

This time, we’ve trying to do it for real, a 
real recovery that will put American indus- 
try back to work, put the people that are 
unemployed back into the jobs that they 
want and need, and have a recovery that 
won't, just 2 years from now, result in an- 
other recession. That’s our goal, and we’re 
doing our darndest to bring it about. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:28 p.m. in a 
classroom at the institute, where he viewed 
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computer terminals and training equip- 
ment. 

The institute is located at the Alleghany 
Center, which is owned by Guilford Glazer, 
to whom the President referred at the be- 
ginning of his remarks. The President also 
referred to William C. Norris, founder and 
chairman of the Control Data Corporation. 

The State of Pennsylvania contracted 
with the corporation to train 120 unem- 
ployed workers in Pittsburgh in computer 
installation, maintenance, and _ repair. 
Before completion of the 8-month training 
program, students are taught job search 
skills and efforts are made to place the 
graduates in entry-level positions in the 
data processing market. 


National Conference on the Dislocated 
Worker 





Remarks at the Conference in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. April 6, 1983 





Well, I thank you, Governor Thornburgh. 
Senators and Representatives, the distin- 
guished guests here at the head table, our 
Secretary of Labor, and you ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I thank you all for a very warm 
welcome. And I want to thank the National 
Alliance of Business for inviting me to this 
important conference on the dislocated 
worker. I come not only as a speaker but as 
a possible victim. [Laughter] I know this is a 
bipartisan gathering, but—{/aughter|—I as- 
sume there are a number of Democrats 
who would just love to dislocate me. 
[Laughter] 

But it’s nice to be in the hometown of 
two very fine teams—the Pirates and the 
Steelers—and not to mention, the home- 
town of Governor Thornburgh and Senator 
Heinz. 

But I came here today to talk to you 
about our unemployed citizens. First, I 
want to say how instrumental you are to 
this effort of helping displaced workers find 
jobs. You—the business leaders, union offi- 
cials, agency heads, educators, and mem- 
bers of various councils—are great re- 
sources, and I’m so glad to see you joining 
together to exchange ideas. You can help 


those frustrated steelworkers, some of 
whom are across the street venting their 
confusion and anger as we meet. And it’s no 
wonder they’re confused. The economy is 
getting better, but they don’t see their pros- 
pects improving. 

You might have noticed that I always 
seem to attract attention when I pull out 
the want-ads and talk about unemployment. 
I’m usually criticized and very often misun- 
derstood or, perhaps I should say misinter- 
preted. I don’t use the help wanted ads to 
suggest people are not seriously looking for 
work. My purpose is to point out that in this 
time of great unemployment, there are jobs 
going unfilled for a very definite reason. A 
couple of Sundays ago I read through the 
help wanted ads in the Pittsburgh Press, 
and it’s obvious why so many unemployed 
are frustrated when they see jobs are avail- 
able. Like this ad that’s for something called 
a medical records coder: “Position requires 
an A-R-T or equivalent experience and 
knowledge of medical terminology and 
ICD-9-CM coding.” [Laughter] Or this one 
that seeks “an achiever in the structured 
COBOL and/or RPG II.” 

But this one from a personnel agency 
dealing only with computer people illus- 
trates perfectly the point I want to make, so 
I'll read you the entire ad: “Systems Pro- 
grammer—Large Scale IBM, VTAM, TSO/ 
SPF, ACFII, CICS, OS/MVS.” The point is 
that we’re in a new age. [Laughter] No 
longer do the ads simply offer jobs with 
good hours and no heavy lifting. [Laughter] 
You have to be a specialist to know what 
the ad is even about. [Laughter] 

Yes, there are lots of jobs in this paper 
and in papers all across the country. But the 
skills needed for the jobs don’t always 
match the skills of those who need the 
work. The permanently laid-off steelworker 
has never had the training even to under- 
stand what these want ads mean, let alone 
to apply for the position. And I can tell you 
right now, I don’t know what they mean. 

And many of the jobs are not around 
here but in Florida or Virginia or beyond. I 
could have brought more newspapers with 
more ads, but they’re in areas far from the 
homes of Pennsylvania’s unemployed. And 
it’s this mismatching of skills and geography 
that has brought all of you together. 
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Let me tell you how we intend to deal 
with this “structural unemployment,” as 
you experts call it. But first, I'd like to say a 
few words about cyclical unemployment, 
which seems to get most of the media at- 
tention. 

As you know, cyclical unemployment re- 
sults from changes in the business cycle, the 
ups and downs of the overall economy. 
About half of our current unemployment is 
the direct result of the recession. Now, the 
best cure for this is to get the economy 
moving, and we’re doing just that. 

The leading economic indicators, and you 
probably know, are positive, and I can tell 
you, so am I. January’s surge was the largest 
in 33 years. The indicators are up for Feb- 
ruary as well. The double-digit inflation of 
1980 has been knocked down to 0.4 percent 
in the last 6 months, the lowest 6-month 
rate in nearly 22 years. And the prime in- 
terest rate, which was 21% percent when 
we took office, is down to 10% percent 
today, and we’re not finished with it yet. 

Housing starts and permits are at the 
highest level since September of 1979. Un- 
employment, while still painfully high, has 
decreased to 10.3 percent from a 10.8-per- 
cent peak in December. And if you count 
our men and women in uniform as em- 
ployed, and they should be, the rate is 10.1 
percent. I just found out recently that we 
haven’t been counting them, but when they 
leave the service, we count them as unem- 
ployed. So there’s 2 million of them or so 
that are in uniform, and most of them seem 
to like their jobs very well. 

But with the help of Senators Heinz and 
Specter and Congressmen Clinger and 
Ridge here, we’ve tried to ease the transi- 
tion for some of the unemployed with a 
$4.6 billion jobs and humanitarian relief 
package. This legislation will increase job 
opportunities by speeding up public works 
and construction projects that were already 
on the books but were scheduled for later 
implementation. And it also provides extra 
funds for social service and health assist- 
ance. But, to be honest, this aid will help 
only to a limited extent. An improving 
economy is the quickest, best, and most 
potent antidote for those citizens who were 
laid off because of the recession. 

We've fought hard for this recovery, and 
we're not going to see it shattered. The so- 
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called alternative budget recently passed by 
the House of Representatives, on the other 
hand, calls for a $315 billion tax increase 
over the next 5 years and an almost $200 
billion increase in domestic spending. It 
provides for recovery all right—the Con- 
gress’ recovery of money that belongs to 
America’s wage earners and taxpayers. It’s a 
reversion to politics as usual, taxing and 
spending more and more of your money. It 
would cancel both the third year of the tax 
cut and indexing, which protects the wage 
earner from being kicked into higher and 
higher tax brackets. And more than three- 
fourths of the tax relief and indexing will go 
to lower- and middle-income earners. To 
those who would consider changing those 
tax laws, I’m sleeping with a pen under my 
pillow, ready for veto. 

I have two direct and moral questions for 
every Congressman who voted for this al- 
ternative budget. How can you justify hit- 
ting the median American family with a 
$3,550 tax increase over the next 5 years? 
And how can you support a budget that 
would threaten the recovery just as it’s get- 
ting underway? I’ve never seen a budget 
proposal with a more flagrant disregard for 
its consequences. And those consequences 
would be more unemployed Americans, 
higher interest rates, more government 
spending, and a recession worse than the 
one we're just emerging from. The Ameri- 
can people have suffered long enough be- 
cause of the economic mistakes of the past, 
and I’m not about to let them be plunged 
into that same mess again. 

There’s been a lot of talk on Capitol Hill 
about multibillion dollar make-work pro- 
grams as an answer to recession. Those re- 
sponsible for the alternative budget support 
this idea. It’s not a cost-effective idea, and it 
certainly is no road to permanent economic 
recovery. 

Now, structural employment is not the 
result of temporary slumps in the economy, 
as we've just been discussing. It’s caused by 
deep and lasting changes in science, tech- 
nology, competitiveness, and skills. And you 
just can’t cure that with a quick-fix solution. 

When I signed the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act last October, I pledged it wouldn’t 
be another bureaucratic boondoggle but 
would provide real help. And I stand by 
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that promise. Our aim is to train up to a 
million unemployed Americans each year in 
skills useful in the private sector. And to 
that end, we’re requesting over $3% billion 
for this program in 1984. 

The vital difference between this pro- 
gram and the failed ones of the past is that 
this time, private employers will take the 
lead, not the Federal Government. Private 
employers will work with State and local 
officials to ensure positive results. 

Too often in the past, the bulk of funds 
set aside for government job training pro- 
grams was used to pay bureaucrats rather 
than to help those without jobs. In recent 
years under CETA, only 18 percent of the 
money was actually used for training the 
unskilled. No one knows better than private 
employers the skills and training needed by 
today’s employees, and that’s where we’re 
putting our emphasis and our efforts. 

Recently we sent to the Congress a pack- 
age of new proposals providing incentives 
for businesses to hire the long-term unem- 
ployed. Under our proposal, a worker who’s 
been unemployed for an extended period 
could convert his unemployment benefits 
into job vouchers which would entitle his 
new employer to a tax credit. The over- 
whelming majority of those who’ve been 
unemployed for long periods would gladly 
trade their benefits for a job, if they could 
only find one. Well, this voucher gives them 
a better chance to do just that. 

We also want to more than double the 
money for that part of the Job Training 
Partnership Act that helps displaced work- 
ers. This program offers grants to the States 
for retraining, job search, and relocation as- 
sistance to dislocated workers. And we also 
propose allowing States to use up to 2 per- 
cent of their unemployment insurance tax 
revenues for reemployment assistance. 
Now, this could mean another several hun- 
dred million dollars. 

The old cliche that you can’t get a job 
until you have experience and you can’t get 
experience until you have a job really is 
true for too many of our young people, es- 
pecially minorities. One of the main reasons 
many teenagers have difficulty finding jobs, 
especially their first job, is the current mini- 
mum wage. Employers simply can’t afford 
to pay this set amount to kids with no work 
experience. So to help young people find 


jobs, we’ve proposed a youth opportunity 
wage 25 percent below the regular mini- 
mum of $3.35. Young people, of course, 
don’t have to accept this amount, and I 
know many of them will be able to com- 
mand the regular minimum wage or more. 
But this new wage will allow those who 
don’t have any experience to make a start 
in the workplace. What we’re trying to do 
is get them in the door and give them some 
experience so they can move up the pay 
scale. And since the special wage applies 
only in the summer, there’s no danger of 
displacing current workers with young 
people at a lesser wage. 

Also, working in partnership with the Na- 
tional Alliance of Business, we’ve been 
asking employers to set aside summer jobs 
for kids who really need them. In fact, com- 
panies can qualify for tax credits of up to 85 
percent of the wages paid to each eligible 
youngster certified by the Job Service. 

Any lasting solution to the problems that 
we've been discussing today must have the 
support of the private sector. And here, too, 
the news is encouraging. Let me tell you 
about one displaced workers program right 
here in Pennsylvania. In 1980 the Crucible 
Steel plant in Midland, Pennsylvania, start- 
ed laying off hundreds of experienced 
workers. Soon after, the Crucible manage- 
ment and Local 1212 of the United Steel- 
workers union joined together to help the 
employees. With technical assistance from 
Federal, State, and local governments, they 
formed what they called a Job Search Club. 
The employees learned what jobs were a 
logical extension of their previous work ex- 
perience. And then they learned how to 
write a resumé and interview for that job 
and, if need be, where to go for training. 
Although a relatively small group of 125 
employees participated, the club worked. 
Many found new jobs in steel, as well as in 
other industries. The workers also acquired 
new confidence and skills that will enable 
them to get better jobs as the economy ex- 
pands. Well, we want to duplicate the suc- 
cess of the Crucible Steel case across the 
country, and we’re working with the NAB, 
the AFL-CIO, the Labor Department, and 
the private sector to do just that. 

You know, I receive all kinds of letters 
from our unemployed citizens. Some are 
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full of pain and a loss of self-respect. Some 
are determined and hopeful. Some are con- 
fused and angry. But I think the most per- 
plexed are those letters from displaced 
workers. Most of these men and women 
have been in one industry, if not one com- 
pany, for the better part of their working 
lives. The mill or the plant had always been 
open, perhaps even since their father’s or 
their grandfather’s day, and they assumed it 
would always be that way. Their employers 
represented America’s strength and vitality 
as an economic power. How could the 
major employer in the town, the very 
lifeblood of the town, close its gates and 
lock its doors? This was as inconceivable as 
the town itself closing down. 

But we know the plant can close no 
matter how essential it is to the employees 
and the townspeople. We know that Ameri- 
ca’s economic strengths change and grow in 
different directions, sometimes without 
regard to the people who serve the old in- 
dustries. This is called the free market, and 
it’s what gives our children and their chil- 
dren an economic future. 

I believe that we as a nation owe an obli- 
gation as well as a helping hand to those 
who pay the price of economic readjust- 
ment. Government—Federal, State, and 
local—should provide support for job train- 
ing and reemployment assistance. Business 
and labor, working in partnership, also have 
a responsibility to ease this transition and 
prepare their employees and members for 
the future. Educators, as well, are chal- 
lenged to tailor their curriculums to the 
employment needs of the future. In one 
way or another, we all have a positive role 
to play. 

I came here today to tell you I support 
your efforts wholeheartedly, and I’m trying 
my hardest to make real changes in Wash- 
ington that will help get our people back to 
work. As I’ve often said, we want real work 
for our citizens, not make-work. We want 
an economic future based on growth, not 
on fighting over smaller pieces of prosper- 
ity. I believe in what you're doing and, 
even more importantly, I know those that 
you've helped believe in it. Together, we 
can make America and the American 
dream the inspiration they were always 
meant to be. 
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I thank you for inviting me, letting me 
participate even in this little bit in your 
conference. And God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom of the Hilton 
Hotel, following remarks and an introduc- 
tion by Gov. Richard L. Thornburgh of 
Pennsylvania. 

The 2-day conference was sponsored by 
the National Alliance of Business and 12 
other organizations and was attended by 
approximately 500 policymakers and lead- 
ers from private and public organizations 
with an interest in labor market transition 
efforts. 

Prior to his participation in the confer- 
ence, the President attended a Republican 
leadership reception at the hotel. Following 
his remarks at the conference, the President 
returned to Washington, D.C. 


The Cyprus Problem 





Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
April 6, 1983 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairmani:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting the following report on prog- 
ress made during the past sixty days toward 
reaching a negotiated settlement in Cyprus. 

There was little progress in the intercom- 
munal negotiations between the Greek 
Cypriots and the Turkish Cypriots during 
the period. The talks were delayed due to 
the presidential elections held by the Gov- 
ernment of Cyprus in February. In those 
elections President Kyprianou was returned 
to office for a second five-year term. 

Following the elections the Special Rep- 
resentative of the UN Secretary General, 
Ambassador Hugo Gobbi, reconvened the 
talks on March 8. That meeting was de- 
scribed as cordial by the participants. 
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Following these discussions there was an 
additional recess for the meeting of the 
Nonaligned Movement in New Delhi. The 
UN General Assembly is likely to take up 
the Cyprus problem in late April or early 
May. After that meeting the talks can pro- 
ceed to address the substantive issues sepa- 
rating the two communities. 

President Kyprianou and Turkish leader 
Denktash remain supportive of the inter- 
communal talks as the best vehicle for prog- 
ress toward eventual solution of the Cyprus 
problem. Ambassador Gobbi is positive 
about the Secretary General’s good offices 
role in the talks and will attempt to move 
the discussions forward as soon as possible. 

Our Embassy in Nicosia as well as our 
officers in the State Department remain in 
close contact with both parties to the inter- 
communal talks and continue to urge ef- 
forts for progress. Visits to the island by our 
diplomatic officers and by Congressmen 
emphasize the interest residing both in this 
Administration and in the Congress in 
seeing a fair and lasting settlement to the 
problem. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Civil Rights Commission 
Reauthorization Act of 1983 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation. April 6, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the “Civil 
Rights Commission Reauthorization Act of 
1983”. 

We Americans have come to share a 
vision of the Nation we want to be: A 
Nation in which sex, race, religion, color, 


national origin, age, or condition of disabil- 
ity do not determine an individual’s worth. 
We can be justly proud both of the progress 
we have made toward realizing that ideal— 
and of our recognition that progress re- 
mains to be made. 

In my State of the Union Address on Jan- 
uary 25 of this year, I emphasized the im- 
portant role the Commission can play in 
assuring that we, as a Nation, keep our stat- 
utory commitments to fairness and equity 
for all Americans—and the necessity that 
the Commission not be allowed to expire, as 
current law provides, at the end of 1983. In 
recognition of these goals, the legislation I 
am transmitting would continue the Com- 
mission’s important work through 2003. 

The twenty-year extension I propose 
today would be the longest in the Commis- 
sion’s history. I believe we must assure the 
continuity of the Commission’s mission, 
while preserving the original Congressional 
intent that the Commission have a specified 
purpose and duration. 

I am also proposing that future members 
of the Commission be appointed for speci- 
fied terms, as is currently the case with the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion and similar agencies. This will assure 
that the Commission’s membership is re- 
viewed at specified intervals and provide 
for the introduction of new perspectives to 
the Commission’s work. 

Finally, I am proposing that the Commis- 
sion’s current authorities and procedures be 
continued intact. Since the Commission’s 
founding, the existing statutory provisions 
have enabled the Commission to fulfill its 
unique function while avoiding duplication 
of activities performed by the EEOC, De- 
partment of Justice, and other line agencies. 

I ask that this legislation be adopted 
quickly to avoid any uncertainty regarding 
the Commission’s status and any resulting 
disruption in its important work. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 6, 1983. 


Note: The White House press release con- 
tains a copy of the draft legislation. 
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Mother’s Day, 1983 





Proclamation 5042. April 6, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Traditionally, this Nation honors its moth- 
ers by designating the second Sunday in 
May as Mother’s Day. 

To our mothers we owe our highest 
esteem, for it is from their gift of life that 
the flow of events begins that shapes our 
destiny. A mother’s love, nurturing, and be- 
liefs are among the strongest influences 
molding the development and character of 
our youngsters. As Henry Ward Beecher 
wrote, “What a mother sings to the cradle 
goes all the way down to the coffin.” 

Motherhood is both a great responsibility 
and one of the most rewarding and pleasur- 
able experiences life has to offer. Mother’s 
Day presents a special opportunity to ap- 
preciate our mothers—to consider all they 
have done, and all they continue to do, in 
fostering children’s physical and emotional 
growth, nursing illness, encouraging success, 
easing failure, maintaining family life, sup- 
porting their spouses, contributing vitally to 
the economy through their accomplish- 
ments at work, and serving their communi- 
ties. The quality and scope of their activi- 
ties, as well as their overriding concern for 
the well-being of their families and our 
country, inspires and strengthens us as indi- 
viduals and as a Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby request that Sunday, May 8, 1983, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I direct Gov- 
ernment officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Federal Government 
buildings, and I urge all citizens to display 
the flag at their homes and other suitable 
places on that day. 

In Witnesses Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand this 6th day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:34 a.m., April 7, 1983] 


Emergency Board To Investigate a Rail 
Labor Dispute 





Appointment of Three Members of 
Emergency Board No. 201. April 6, 1983 





The President today appointed the mem- 
bers of Emergency Board No. 201, created 
by Executive Order No. 12414 of April 4, 
1983, to investigate a dispute between the 
Long Island Railroad and certain labor orga- 
nizations. 


Frederick R. Livingston will serve as Chairman. 
He is an attorney in New York City specializ- 
ing in labor relations. He is also chairman of 
the board of the American Arbitration Associ- 
ation. He is married and has one child. 

Thomas G. S. Christensen is a professor of law at 
New York University School of Law. He is mar- 
ried and has six children. 

Arthur Stark is a full-time arbitrator in New 
York, and in 1980 he served on Emergency 
Board No. 193. He is married and has four 
children. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Carlton E. Turner as 
Special Assistant to the President for Drug 
Abuse Policy. April 7, 1983 





The President today appointed Carlton E. 
Turner as Special Assistant to the President 
for Drug Abuse Policy. Dr. Turner now 
serves as the Director of the White House 
Drug Abuse Policy Office in the Office of 
Policy Development. 

Dr. Turner serves on the newly estab- 
lished Cabinet-level Executive Board of the 
National Narcotics Border Interdiction 
System. He also assists the First Lady in her 
drug abuse education projects. He came to 
the White House in July 1981 as the Senior 
Policy Adviser for Drug Policy. Prior to 
joining the administration, he was the direc- 
tor of the Research Institute of Pharmaceu- 
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tical Sciences, School of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. He has served as a con- 
sultant for various government agencies and 
private firms in the United States, Mexico, 
and Canada, as well as for the United Na- 
tions. 

Dr. Turner is the past president of the 
American Council on Marijuana’s scientific 
advisory board and was the 1982 Harry G. 
Armstrong Lecturer at the Aerospace Medi- 
cal Association’s scientific meeting. He has 
published over 100 scientific papers, pat- 
ents, and chapters in books, and is coauthor 
of “Marijuana, An Annotated Bibliography,” 
volumes I and II. In addition to extensive 
drug research, Dr. Turner has been in- 
volved in the training of Federal, State, and 
local narcotics agents since 1971. 

He graduated from the University of 
Southern Mississippi (B.S., M.S., Ph. D.). He 
is married and has two daughters. He was 
born September 13, 1940, in Choctaw 
County, Ala. 


National Catholic Educational 
Association 





Remarks at the Association’s Meeting. 
April 7, 1983 





Thank you very much. Thank you for a 
very warm welcome. It’s a pleasure for me 
to break away from crisis negotiations. 
[Laughter] You’re the first to know this. 
I’ve just called in Ambassador Phil Habib to 
settle the Jim Watt-Beach Boy controversy. 
[Laughter] 

But I’m glad to see so many of you here. I 
recall that when I last spoke to you, just 
about a year ago at the meeting in Chicago, 
my advance people—on the other hand— 
call what I’m doing here today as a “drop- 
by.” [Laughter] Now, that means I don’t 
have much time. [Laughter] So let me get 
to the heart of what I know the National 
Catholic Educational Association is interest- 
ed in—the education of our children. 

Since time is short, I'll jump right to the 
educational package that our administration 
has put together. I believe it addresses the 
challenge of restoring opportunity to our 
children and excellence in our schools. And 


first—and our first piece of legislation—we 
need tuition tax credits. 

Now, some educational lobbies have pro- 
tested that this is an attack on the public 
schools for the benefit of students attend- 
ing—well, they usually point to exclusive 
finishing or prep schools. And I’d be willing 
to bet that you didn’t think your children 
were in such schools. [Laughter] 

The overwhelming majority of so-called 
private schools are church-supported— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. Nearly half 
of the students are from families earning 
less than $25,000. In some of our large 
cities, 40 percent of parochial school stu- 
dents are from minority neighborhoods. 
Their families pay their full share of taxes to 
fund the public schools, as well. And I just 
don’t think that’s fair. I think they’re enti- 
tled to some relief, since they’re supporting 
two school systems and only using one. 

I'm disappointed, as I know you are, that 
our proposal didn’t get further in the last 
Congress. But I can tell you it was, as I said 
before, one of the first bills that we sent up 
to the Congress this year. And the first 
meeting I had was with congressional lead- 
ers to push specific legislation, and it was on 
tuition tax credits. And I want this legisla- 
tion to move as quickly as possible through 
the Congress. 

Now, I know there’s been some talk 
that—well, maybe I’m strong on rhetoric 
for it, but I’m not really doing any physical 
pushing for it. Well, let me tell you, our 
proposal is on Capitol Hill again, and like 
Teddy Roosevelt at San Juan, I’m going to 
charge up that Hill until we get a victory. 

We're also proposing a voucher system to 
help parents of disadvantaged children. We 
want to give the States or individual school 
districts the option of using certain Federal 
educational funds to create vouchers so that 
those parents can choose which school, pri- 
vate or public, they want their children to 
attend. If anyone realizes the need for free 
parental choice, it is the Catholic communi- 
ty. This measure is designed to give the 
disadvantaged people a choice. They want 
it, they deserve it, and with your help, 
they'll get that choice. 

Now let me mention one more aspect of 
our package. We’re proposing a system of 
educational savings accounts to help fami- 
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lies save for their children’s college educa- 
tion. Parents will "ce able to save—what 
we're proposing is $1,000 per year per child 
with no tax on the interest. And when the 
money is finally withdrawn, it must be for 
the purpose of sending a child to college. 

Now, I believe these proposals will 
expand the opportunities for our children. 
It will also increase healthy competition 
among schools. At any time that we ever 
settle for a monopoly on education, then we 
settle for the evils that go with a monopoly. 
And certainly that does not include aca- 
demic freedom. In the long run, what we’re 
proposing means a better and more diverse 
educational system for all of our children, 
and that’s why I wanted to come over here 
today and tell you about it. 

So, I thank you for allowing me to barge 
in like this—{/aughter}—and as I say, they 
tell me it’s a drop-by, so now I have to drop 
out. [Laughter] And God bless you all, and 
thank you very much. It’s good to see you 
all again. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:29 p.m. at 
the Sheraton Washington Hotel. Prior to his 
remarks, the President met at the hotel with 
Msgr. John Meyers, president of the NCEA, 
and several members of the association. 


Space Shuttle Challenger 





Remarks in a Telephone Conversation With 
Commander Paul J. Weitz. April 7, 1983 





The President. Yes. Am | talking to the 
space shuttle Challenger? 

Commander Weitz. Yes, sir, you certainly 
are. 

The President. Well, listen, first of all, 
congratulations on the continued success of 
your mission. I understand you're even 
ahead of schedule. 

Commander Weitz. Well, we like to stay 
that way, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, listen, the Challeng- 
er proves again the quality of our technol- 
ogy, and the versatility of the space shuttle 
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serves as a symbol, I think, of our commit- 
ment to maintain America’s leadership in 
space. But all of it would be without any 
merit at all if it wasn’t for men that we 
have like all of you, Commander Weitz, and 
your pilot Karol Bobko, and your missions 
specialists Story Musgrave and Donald Pe- 
terson. And I know that while one of you 
has been out in space there in connection 
with the space platform, with the others 
this is your maiden voyage. 

Commander Weitz. Well, thank you, sir, 
and we appreciate that. I know it’s an old 
and well-used saw, but, yes, we just get the 
glory. We really get to stand on the shoul- 
ders of giants when we participate in this 
program. 

The President. Well, you're pretty close 
to giants yourselves. 

Now, I know that I shouldn’t keep you 
too long because you're kind of anxious to 
make that space walk out there, and we'll 
be all watching for that down here. And 
just please know that all of us, the Ameri- 
can people, are very proud of your service 
to your country and what you’re doing. And 
we wish you well on the continued flight 
and on the space walk. [Laughing:] I can’t 
say I envy you. But we are very proud of all 
of you. Good luck to you on the rest of your 
mission, and God bless you. 

Commander Weitz. Well, thank you very 
much, sir. It’s an honor and a privilege to 
be here, and we very much appreciate your 
call. 

The President. All right. Goodby. 

Commander Weitz. So long. 

Reporter. Why don’t you envy them? 

The President. What? 

Q. Why don’t you envy them? [Laughter] 

The President. Because I—I don’t know. 
[Laughter] May be a little claustrophobia. 
They may be in outer space—— 

Q. Outer space. What are you going to 
tell the Chinese Ambassador? 

The President. Hello. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 3:21 p.m. from 
the Oval Office to Commander Weitz who 
was aboard the Challenger. Reporters were 
present in the Oval Office for the phone 


conversation. 
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Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study 
Commission 





Appointment of Four Members. 
April 7, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Motor Carrier Rate- 
making Study Commission. These are new 
positions. 


Edward A. Collier, to represent large passenger 
carriers. He has been with Gulf Transport 
Corp. since 1946 and has been serving as presi- 
dent since 1978. He is married, has eight chil- 
dren, and resides in Mobile, Ala. He was born 
November 23, 1928, in Mobile. 

Edward P. Deets, to represent small passenger 
carriers. He is chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Central Florida Coach Lines (Auto-Bus, 
Inc.) which he formed in 1972. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Mountaintop, 
Pa. He was born December 13, 1928, in 
Slocum, Pa. 


John R. Faust, Jr., to be a public member. He is 
a partner in the law firm of Schwabe, William- 
son, Wyatt, Moore & Roberts in Portland, 
Oreg. He is also a member of the board of 
visitors at the University of Oregon Law 
School. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Portland. He was born June 16, 1932, 
in Portland. 

Dorsey C. Miller, to be a public member. He is 
coordinator of the Broward County Migrant 
Education Program in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Lauderhill, Fla. He was born January 7, 1943, 
in Ocala, Fla. 


Defense Spending 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. April 7, 1983 





The President is deeply disappointed by 
the Senate Budget Committee’s vote on 
budget authority for the Department of De- 
fense. It is his hope that a majority of the 


committee will find a way to reconsider 
their action. 


Note: By a 17 to 4 vote, the committee ap- 
proved a 5% increase in military spending 
authority after accounting for inflation. 
The President had requested a 10% increase 
after accounting for inflation. 


Cancer Control Month, 1983 





Proclamation 5043. April 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Cancer is a major concern to the Ameri- 
can people because statistics demonstrate 
that at least one out of four Americans now 
living will become a victim of this disease. 
However, it is important to recognize that 
we are making progress against this dread 
killer—in basic research, in prevention, and 
in bringing the fruits of cancer research to 
the community. 

Recent empirical studies and basic re- 
search are bringing us close to an under- 
standing of how best to prevent, diagnose, 
and treat cancer. Such scientific advances as 
the discovery of the oncogene, or cancer 
gene, have provided fresh insights into the 
molecular process of this disease. Also on 
the horizon are positive developments in 
several areas that enhance our ability to 
deal with this disease syndrome: e.g., the 
utilization of hyperthermia, improved im- 
munotherapeutic techniques that include 
the use of monoclonal antibodies and new 
vaccines, and approaches to surgery that, 
while less severe in nature, remain a major 
weapon in our arsenal. 

We continue to gather information indi- 
cating that life-style and environment play 
a significant part in the incidence of cancer. 
Today there is a growing awareness of car- 
cinogens and radiation as causative factors 
in cancer development. We recognize more 
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fully the importance of diet and nutrition as 
factors in the development and prevention 
of this disease. As we evaluate the incidence 
of cancer among various groups of people, 
we may be able to identify substances that 
can have a chemopreventive effect on the 
population as a whole. 

Reports issued by the Surgeon General 
increasingly link cigarette smoking with 
cancer of the lung and other parts of the 
body. 

A concerted effort has begun to bring the 
latest advances in cancer care and treat- 
ment to the community at large in a more 
effective way than ever before. We hope 
that with the good-will, determination, and 
support of the American people, our contin- 
ued progress will eventually lead to the 
control and prevention of this tragic dis- 
ease. 

In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution requesting 
the President to issue an annual proclama- 
tion declaring April to be Cancer Control 
Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April, 1983, 
as Cancer Control Month. I invite the Gov 
ernors of the fifty States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the United 
States flag, to issue similar proclamations. I 
also ask the health care professionals, the 
communications industry, and all other in- 
terested persons and groups to unite during 
this appointed time to reaffirm publicly our 
Nation’s continuing commitment to control 
cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of April, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:59 a.m., April 8, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 8. 
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Crime Victims Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5044. April 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For too many years, the scales of justice— 
the very hallmark of our free society—have 
been out of balance. Too often innocent vic- 
tims of crime turn to their government for 
protection and support only to find that the 
criminal justice system seems unable to 
achieve two of its fundamental purposes— 
protecting those who obey the law and pun- 
ishing those who break it. Victims and their 
families must bear the physical, financial, 
and emotional impact of the crime. It is 
unjust and inexcusable when they are ig- 
nored or mistreated by this system. Victims 
called for help, and they needed our assist- 
ance. Frequently, their pleas have been un- 
heard and their needs have gone unattend- 
ed. 

These were the conclusions of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on Victims of Crime that 
I established last year. The Task Force con- 
ducted hearings eround the country, taking 
testimony from professionals within and 
outside the system and, most importantly, 
from victims themselves. The Task Force 
concluded that the neglect and mistreat- 
ment of crime victims are a national dis- 
grace. 

I asked the Task Force for recommenda- 
tions to restore balance to our system. It 
submitted 68 specific recommendations di- 
rected to the Executive Branch and the 
Congress, State and local legislative bodies, 
law enforcement officers, the judiciary, 
prosecutors, defense attorneys, parole 
boards, bar associations, the religious com- 
munity, schools, hospitals, the mental health 
professionals, and the private sector. 

No segment of our society should refuse 
to recognize its responsibility to help. This 
Administration has already begun imple- 
mentation of the Task Force’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
17, 1983, as Crime Victims Week. I urge 
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officials at all levels of government to take 
immediate and decisive action to meet the 
needs of crime victims in their jurisdictions. 
I urge every American to take action to 
ease the burdens faced by innocent victims. 
I urge the victims themselves not to de- 
spair. You have made us aware of the in- 
equities you have faced, and we are moving 
forward to correct them. For too long the 
justice system has failed to address ade- 
quately the rights of victims. The time has 
come to restore the balance. If our system is 
to survive, it must truly bring justice to all 
who seek it. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12 noon, April 8, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 8. 


National Defense Transportation Day 
and National Transportation Week, 
1983 





Proclamation 5045. April 7, 1983 


By the President of the United States 
of America 





A Proclamation 


From Maine to Hawaii, from the Alaskan 
border to the Gulf of Mexico, America is a 
land unified, strengthened, and enriched by 
transportation. We enjoy a mobility unpar- 
alleled anywhere in the world. Our trans- 
poriation systems—land, water, and air— 
enable us to work where we choose, travel 
where we please, and ship the products of 
our farms and factories across the country 
and around the world. 


Through the years, transportation devel- 
opments have paced the growth and prog- 
ress of our Nation, led to innovations in 
other industries, contributed significantly to 
the expansion of our country, and strength- 
ened our defense and the vitality of our 
economy. Transportation has become one of 
America’s greatest and most valued assets, 
and the people of the transportation indus- 
tries are an essential segment of our society. 

The Nation has experienced enormous 
progress in all forms of transportation, from 
the earliest Erie Canal boats to today’s vast 
inland waterway system; from the clipper 
ship to the container ship; from yesterday’s 
primitive Lancaster turnpike to our modern 
42,000-mile network of interstate highways; 
from the ribbons of rail that fused a conti- 
nent to a national rail complex that carries 
one-and-a-half billion tons of cargo a year; 
from the first fledgling flight at Kitty Hawk 
to a national system serving 300 million pas- 
sengers and hundreds of thousands of gen- 
eral aviation flyers a year; from horse-drawn 
transit vehicles to today’s sleek urban rail 
cars and buses. America and its transporta- 
tion industries have grown and prospered, 
providing employment, security, safe and 
efficient mobility for all Americans, and 
opening avenues to the future with such 
visionary projects as NASA’s space shuttle 
program. 

In recognition of the importance of trans- 
portation in America and to honor the mil- 
lions of Americans who serve and supply 
our transportation needs, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved May 16, 1957, has 
requested that the third Friday in May of 
each year be designated National Defense 
Transportation Day; and by a joint resolu- 
tion approved May 14, 1962, that the week 
in which that Friday falls be proclaimed 
National Transportation Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Friday, May 20, 1983 as 
National Defense Transportation Day and 
the week beginning May 15, 1983 as Na- 
tional Transportation Week, and I urge the 
people of the United States to observe this 
occasion with appropriate ceremonies 
which will give full recognition to the im- 
portance of our transportation system and 
the maintenance of its facilities. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:01 p.m., April 8, 1983) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 8. 


World Trade Week, 1983 





Proclamation 5046. April 7, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States is firmly linked with 
other nations in the global economy by mu- 
tually beneficial international trade. Exports 
now account for more than 16 percent of 
the total value of all goods produced in this 
country. Two of every five acres of farm- 
land produce for export, and one of every 
eight jobs in manufacturing depends on 
overseas trade. Indeed, four of every five 
new manufacturing jobs are export-related. 

As the world’s largest trading Nation, the 
United States has much to gain from the 
continued expansion of world trade and 
much to lose if it is diminished. As a coun- 
try that has been built on economic free- 
dom, America must be an unrelenting advo- 
cate of free trade. 

As an integral part of the marketplace, 
the free flow of goods and services across 
international borders serves to raise the 
living standards and promote the well-being 
of people throughout the globe. It inspires 
private initiative and the entrepreneurial 
spirit which leads to more open markets, 
greater freedom, and serves as a boon to 
human progress. In an interdependent 
world made smaller by modern communi- 
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cations, free trade is even more essential for 
the continued economic growth and ad- 
vancement of both industrialized and devel- 
oping nations. America must not be tempt- 
ed to turn to protectionism, but lead the 
way toward freer trade and more open 
markets where our producers and training 
partners can compete on a fair and equal 
basis. 

Despite the high volume of our interna- 
tional trade, we still are far from matching 
the international sales efforts of our leading 
competitors. Only ten percent of our firms 
export, and only seven percent of our gross 
national produce finds its way into foreign 
markets—less than half the percentage of 
our major trading partners. 

In this increasingly interdependent 
world, American business must focus more of 
its efforts on exporting our goods and serv- 
ices. A promising new tool is now available 
to increase export participation: the Export 
Trading Company Act of 1982. This law 
will help American businesses, particularly 
small and medium-sized companies, to orga- 
nize themselves for stronger export efforts 
with considerably less hindrance by govern- 
ment regulation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning May 
22, 1983, as World Trade Week, and I 
invite the people of the United States to 
join in appropriate observances to affirm 
the enormous potential international trade 
has for creating jobs and stimulating eco- 
nomic activity in this country, as well as for 
generating prosperity the world over. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 7th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:02 p.m., April 8, 1983] 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on April 8. 
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Intergovernmental Review of Federal 
Programs 





Executive Order 12416. April 8, 1983 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
allow additional time for implementation by 
State, regional and local governments of 
new Federal regulations which foster an in- 
tergovernmental partnership and strength- 
ened federalism, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. The preamble to Executive 
Order No. 12372 of July 14, 1982 is hereby 
amended by inserting, after the words “42 
U.S.C. 4231(a))”, the following phrase: “, 
Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 
(42 U.S.C. 3334)”. 

Sec. 2. Section 5(b) of Executive Order 
No. 12372 is amended by deleting “April 
30, 1983” and inserting in its place “Sep- 
tember 30, 1983.” 

Sec. 3. Section 8 of Executive Order No. 
12372 is amended by deleting “within two 
years” and inserting in its place “by Sep- 
tember 30, 1984”. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 8, 1983. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:03 p.m., April 8, 1983] 


Meeting With President Osvaldo 
Hurtado Larrea of Ecuador 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
April 8, 1983 





President Reagan. Well, our very cordial 
and productive talks today covered a broad 
range of issues. As two countries strongly 
committed to democratic government, we 
are heartened by the obviously favorable 
trend toward democracy in Latin America. 
And I would be remiss if I did not express 
here my personal admiration for President 
Hurtado’s courageous leadership in this area 


and his firm resolve to hold free national 
elections next year. 

The President and I also spoke today 
about the serious economic difficulties 
facing many countries in this hemisphere 
and the importance of working closely to- 
gether to overcome these problems. Such 
cooperation is vital to our mutual interest in 
peaceful and democratic change. We’re 
confident that the economic measures 
President Hurtado is taking in Ecuador will 
succeed. 

Our two Governments have worked 
closely to resolve differences that may arise 
between us. We were pleased to reach an 
accord last month on restrictions for certain 
Ecuadorean fish exports to the United 
States and welcomed Ecuador’s willingness 
to discuss practical solutions to the fisheries 
issues. 

Our discussions today were carried on in 
a spirit of openness and mutual respect as 
befits two countries with many shared 
values, including our commitment to de- 
mocracy, freedom, and human rights. I 
have very much appreciated the opportuni- 
ty to have President Hurtado as my guest, 
to benefit from his perceptive views, and to 
reaffirm the warm and abiding friendship 
that the peoples of our two countries have 
long enjoyed. 

President Hurtado. 
much, Mr. President. 

It has been a great pleasure and a satis- 
faction to speak to Mr. Reagan, to President 
Reagan, regarding the problems of Latin 
America and the possible social and eco- 
nomic consequences. 

In Latin America, and specifically in my 
country, in Ecuador, we have assumed the 
responsibility for re-establishing the balance 
that is necessary to maintain economic and 
political equilibrium. 

However, the efforts that my government 
and our people can carry out will not be 
sufficient if we do not find the understand- 
ing and the aid of the industrialized coun- 
tries of the North, as well as the collabora- 
tion of multinational finance institutions 
and international, private banking groups. 
Without this cooperation, all of the national 
efforts undertaken by ourselves and our 
people will not give the necessary results 
that we are all attempting to find. 


Thank you very 
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In the conversations that we have held 
during these past few days with the repre- 
sentatives of all these organizations, and es- 
pecially in the conversations maintained 
with President Reagan today, we have 
found a very high degree of understanding 
with reference to the problems that afflict 
Latin America and that these will lead us to 
finding solutions. 

The conversations that we have main- 
tained during these days have had always as 
a common horizon the will of the two coun- 
tries in maintaining the ideals that are 
shared by both countries—ideals of liberty 
and of deep respect for human rights. 

A social progress democracy is what Latin 
America requires, and perhaps out of this 
crisis we can find the necessary means to 
look for these solutions. 

Thank you. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:28 p.m. 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico 
of the White House. President Hurtado 
spoke in Spanish, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met in the 
Oval Office and then held a working 
luncheon, together with Ecuadorean and 
U.S. officials, in the Residence. 


Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board 





Appointment of Three Members. 
April 8, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Architectural and Trans- 
portation Barriers Compliance Board for 
terms expiring December 3, 1985: 


Richard Chavez will succeed William A. Pass- 
more. He is president of Educational Designs, 
Inc., in Los Angeles, Calif. He was appointed to 
the California Governor's Committee for Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped and the State 
Department of Rehabilitation Appeals Board. 
He is married, has two children, and resides in 
Montebello, Calif. He was born August 28, 
1943, in Los Angeles. 
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Rosemary Margaret Front will succeed Carol 
Ann Grant. She has served as executive direc- 
tor of the Wheeling Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren since 1969. She is on the consumer board 
of the West Virginia Vocational Rehabilitation 
Association and is a member of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. She was born 
December 13, 1940, in Wheeling, W. Va. 

Jackie O. McSpadden will succeed Kay E. Neil. 
He is staff supérvisor-personnel for Southwest- 
ern Bell in Little Rock, Ark. He is a member of 
the advisory board to the Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram at the University of Arkansas in Little 
Rock and of the Arkansas Governor’s Commis- 
sion for People with Disabilities. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Little Rock. 
He was born February 19, 1942, in Desha, Ark. 


1984 Louisiana World Exposition 





Nomination of John Giffen Weinmann To 
Be U.S. Commissioner General. 
April 8, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John Giffen Weinmann to 
be Commissioner General of the United 
States Government for the 1984 Louisiana 
World Exposition. This is a new position. 

Since 1953, Mr. Weinmann has been with 
the law firm of Phelps, Dunbar, Marks, Cla- 
verie & Sims in New Orleans, La. He is 
presently serving as counsel to the firm. In 
addition, he is a director of the First Nation- 
al Bank and Trust Co. of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and of the American Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. He is president and direc- 
tor of Waverly Oil Corp. in New Orleans. 
Mr. Weinmann was an attorney for the 
Rathbone Land Co. and for the Times-Pica- 
yune Publishing Co. in 1968-1980. 

Mr. Weinmann has been a director of 
WYES Educational Television Station since 
1981. He is a member of the Metropolitan 
Area Committee, Council for a Better Lou- 
isiana, the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, and the Chamber of New Orleans 
and the River Region. 

He graduated from Tulane University 
(B.A., 1950; J.D., 1952). He is married, has 
five children, and resides in Metairie, La. 
He was born August 29, 1928, in New Or- 
leans, La. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 31 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Australian Prime Min- 
ister Robert Hawke to make an official 
working visit to Washington. The Prime 
Minister has accepted the invitation and 
will meet with the President at the White 
House on June 13. 


April 3 
The President returned to the White 
House from Santa Barbara, Calif. 


April 4 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The President attended a portion of the 
annual White House Easter Egg Roll on the 
South Lawn. 

The President met in the Oval Office 
with James R. Bullington, U.S. Ambassador 
to Burundi, Wesley William Egan, Jr., U.S. 
Ambassador to Guinea-Bissau, John Melvin 
Yates, U.S. Ambassador to Cape Verde, and 
John Davis Lodge, U.S. Ambassador to Swit- 
zerland, prior to their departures for their 
posts. 


April 5 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Christopher George Rush, the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association’s 1983 National 
Poster Child, the Rush family, and Jerry 
Lewis, national chairman, and other of- 
ficials of the Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation; 
—the Eisenhower Fellows; 
—Rachel and Carl Rossow and their 
family, of Ellington, Conn. 
The President announced the formation 
of a working group on handicapped policy 
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under the Cabinet Council on Human Re- 
sources. The Council is chaired by Secretary 
of Health and Human Services Margaret M. 
Heckler. The working group will examine 
policy administered by the many agencies 
that have jurisdiction over programs that 
concern disabled citizens. The President ex- 
pressed his desire that the working group fash- 
ion policy toward the handicapped in ways 
that will (1) encourage care for the handi- 
capped within the context of the family and 
the community, (2) promote integration of 
the handicapped into society, schools, and 
the workplace, and (3) foster independence 
and dignity in the lives of handicapped per- 
sons. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1982 annual report of the Federal 
Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee and 
the annual report of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the National Council 
on the Arts for fiscal year 1982. 


April 6 

The President met at the White House 
with Senators Pete V. Domenici, chairman, 
and Lawton Chiles, ranking minority 
member, Senate Budget Committee, to dis- 
cuss the fiscal year 1984 budget. 

The President and Mrs. Reagan attended 
a concert featuring the Juilliard String 
Quartet and the Muir String Quartet in the 
East Room at the White House. The pro- 
gram was the third performance of this sea- 
son’s “In Performance at the White House” 
telecasts, with violinist Itzhak Perlman as 
master of ceremonies. The concert was 
taped for later broadcast by the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS). 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of Germany 
to make an official working visit to Wash- 
ington. Chancellor Kohl has accepted the 
invitation and will meet with the President 
at the White House on April 15. The Chan- 
cellor will also be visiting in his capacity as 
President of the European Council. 


April 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 
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—a group of Republican Senators who are 
members of the Senate Class of 1980 
for a breakfast meeting; 

—a group of State and local elected offi- 
cials; 

—the Cabinet Council on Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment to discuss 
clean water policies and the coal slurry 
pipeline; 

—Archbishop Philip Saliba of the Antio- 
chian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese. 

The President had » luncheon meeting 

with Vice President Bush in the Oval 
Office. During lunch, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior James G. Watt came into the Oval 
Office and was presented with a plaster foot 
with a hole in it by the President. The pres- 
entation was in connection with the contro- 
versy that stemmed from the Secretary’s 
decision to ban “rock bands” from this 


year’s Fourth of July festivities on the Mall 
in Washington, D.C. The Secretary’s deci- 
sion banned a performance by the Beach 
Boys, who had performed in Fourth of July 
concerts in 1980 and 1981. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 


from Ambassadors Mariano Baptista Gumu- 
cio of Bolivia, Benjamin W. Mkapa of Tan- 
zania, Alvaro Gomez Hurtado of Colombia, 
Zhang Wenjin of the People’s Republic of 
China, and Ali Salim Bader Al-Hinai of 
Oman. 

Early in the evening, the President and 
Mrs. Reagan hosted a reception in the State 
Dining Room at the White House for the 
James S. Brady Presidential Foundation. 

The President telephoned Ron Bricker, 
an unemployed steelworker from the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., area. Mr. Bricker had given his 
résumé to the President on April 6, when 
the President visited the Control Data Insti- 
tute’s training program in Pittsburgh. In the 
phone conversation, the President informed 
Mr. Bricker that a job interview had been 
set up for him. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Félix Hou- 
phouét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast to make a 
state visit to the United States. President 
Houphouét-Boigny has accepted the invita- 
tion and will meet with President Reagan at 
the White House on June 7. 
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April 8 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—women prisoners of war from World 

War II. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Prime Minister 
Felipe Gonzaélez Marquez of Spain at the 
White House on June 21. The Prime Minister’s 
acceptance of the President’s invitation to 
make an official working visit to the United 
States this June was announced on Decem- 
ber 16, 1982. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 5 


Malcolm R. Barnebey, 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Belize. 


James D. Rosenthal, 

of California, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the People’s Revolutionary Re- 
public of Guinea. 


Helene A. von Damm, 

of New Jersey, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Austria. 


James H. Burnley IV, 

of North Carolina, to be General Counsel of 
the Department of Transportation, vice 
John M. Fowler, resigned. 
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Submitted April 5—Continued 

F. Pendleton James, 

vi ‘alifornia, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Communications Satel- 
lite Corporation until the date of the annual 
meeting of the Corporation in 1986, vice 
Joan F. Tobin, term expiring. 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 4 


SJ. Res. 64 / Public Law 98-15 
A joint resolution to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce between 
Sweden and the United States. 


HJ. Res. 175 / Public Law 98-16 
A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to proclaim May 1983 as “Na- 
tional Amateur Baseball Month”. 


Approved April 5 


S. 926 / Public Law 98-17 

An act to establish uniform national stand- 
ards for the continued regulation, by the 
several States, of commercial motor vehicle 


width on interstate highways. 


SJ. Res. 32 / Public Law 98-18 

A joint resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of May 1983 as “National Arthritis 
Month”. 
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unit 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—341 
Export Trading Company Act of 1982—167, 340, 
417, 419 
Exports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Expositions, Convention on International—123 
Eye Donor Month, National—438 


FBI. See Justice, Department of 

Falkland Islands. See South Atlantic situation 

Families of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia, National League of—131, 135 

Families with Dependent Children, Aid to. See 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

Farm Bureau Federation, American. See Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation 

Farm Credit Administration—30 

Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act—45 

Farmers Home Administration. See Agriculture, 
Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal acts, agencies, associations, 
etc. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See State and local governments 

Federalism, Presidential Advisory Committee 
on—303 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Fiscal Accountability of the Nation’s Energy Re- 
sources, Commission on—44 

Fishing. See Maritime affairs 

Florida 
Attorney, U.S.—192 
Miami, revitalization of Liberty City—306 
President's visit—361, 364, 396 
South Florida Task Force—310, 408, 442 
Wilderness preservation—46 

Food. See Agriculture 

Food stamps—107, 141, 148, 219, 231, 304, 458, 
467 

Ford Motor Company—165, 196 


programs, 
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Foreign Corrupt Practices Act of 1977—340 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, Presi- 
dent’s—54 
Foreign policy 
See also specific country and subject area 
Administration policies—110, 152, 262, 273, 
281 
Government officials, 
dent—254, 394 
Foreign Scholarships, Board of—102 
Forest conservation. See Conservation 
Forest products industry—347, 351 
Forum. See other part of subject 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Paris, mayor—56 
Paris Air Show. See Paris Air Show 
Freedom, Presidential Medal of —291, 313 
Freedom, Young Americans for. See 
Americans for Freedom 
Freedoms Foundation—255, 268, 313 
Friendship Medal, American. See 
Friendship Medal 


GATT. See Commerce, international 

GNP. See Economy, national 

GSP. See Commerce, international 

Gallery of Art, National. See Smithsonian Institu- 
tion 

Gas, natural. See Energy 

Gas royalty management act. See Oil and Gas 
Royalty Management Act of 1982, Federal 

Gasoline. See Energy, oil 

General Accounting Office—39 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 

General Education Provisions Act—38 

General Motors Corporation—127, 138, 141, 165, 
196, 197, 210, 215, 258 

General Services Administration—259, 477 

Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 

Georgia, mayor of Macon—133 

German-American tricentennial. See Tricenten- 
nial Anniversary Year of Gerrnan Settlement in 
America 

German-American Tricentennial, 
Commission for the—53 

Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—133 
Ambassador to U.S.—133 
Internal situation—249 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—133 
NATO role—464 
Relations with U.S.—53 
Social Democratic Party candidate for Chancel- 

lor—22, 249ftn. 

Trade with U.S.—491, 492 

Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration policies—260 
Charitable fundraising—224 


meetings with Presi- 


Young 


American 


Presidential 





Government agencies and employees— 
Continued 
Civil service system centennial—28 
Labor-management relations—469 
Law enforcement officers, memorial service— 
400 
Medical care—200 
Patents. See Patents and trademarks 
Pay and pensions—107, 141, 147, 152, 166, 
200, 201 
Personnel reform—464 
Procurement—417, 419 
Reduction in force—144 
Trade functions, reorganization. 
merce, international 
Waste and fraud elimination—144, 153, 259 
Work space management reforms—477, 493 
Government Printing Office—259 
Governors’ Association, National—316, 331 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grants, Federal. See Education; State and local 
governments 
Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission—358 
Greene County, Missouri. See Missouri 
Gridiron Dinner—493 
Gross national product. See Economy, national 
Guinea-Bissau, U.S. Ambassador—236, 312 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


Handicapped 
Education—410 
Legal rights—367 
Transportation—254, 256 

Handicapped, National Council on the. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 

Handicapped, President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the. See Employment of the Handi- 
capped, President’s Committee on 

Harlem Boys’ Choir—65 

Harley-Davidson—492 

Hawaii, U.S. attorney—396 

Health, President’s—427 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Block grant programs, administration—99 
Budget—172 
Drug research—8 
Food distribution, assistance—34 
Handicapped’s legal rights, role—367 
Occupational safety and health report—191 
Secretary—8, 35-37, 82, 191, 255, 373, 463 
Social security disability benefits, administra- 

tion—39 

Under Secretary—37, 255 

Health and medical care 
AMA officers, meeting—395 
Administration policies—109, 141, 150, 233, 

318, 332 

Costs—109, 118, 150 
Government officials, meeting—22 
Medicaid—304, 319 
Medicare—151, 175, 200, 318, 423, 467 


See Com- 
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Heart Month, American. See American Heart 
Month 

Highway Safety Advisory Committee, National— 
407 

Highways. See Transportation 

Hispanic Council, Republican. See Republican 
Hispanic Council 

Hispanic officials, meeting with President—464 

Home Loan Bank Board, Federal—251, 255 

Honduras, internal situation—276, 394 

Hong Kong, trade with U.S.—484 

Housing—12, 16, 62, 106, 109, 141, 174, 191, 196, 
197, 210, 214, 258, 284, 287, 316, 347, 350, 
351, 459 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 


of 
Budget—11, 172 
Secretary—354, 420 
Small business assistance—167 
Human Events—257 
Human rights. See specific country or region; 
Civil rights 
Humanities, National Council on the—407, 465 
IBM Corporation—113, 120, 254 
ICBM. See Arms and munitions, nuclear weapons 
INF. See Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force 
Illinois 
Governor—73 
President’s visit—68, 73, 95, 96 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service. See Labor Rela- 
tions Authority, Federal 
Imports, U.S. See Commerce, international 
Inaugural Trust Fund, President’s—80 
Inauguration of President, second anniversary— 
76, 81 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Indian Education, National Advisory Council 
on—476 
Indian Reservation Economies, Presidential Advi- 
sory Commission on—54, 101 
Indian Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1975—98 
Indian Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act of 
1982—100 
Indiana, mayor of Fort Wayne—395 
Indians, American 
Administration policies—57, 98 
Education—7, 38 
Energy resources—44, 100 
Judgment awards—43 
Private sector development—54, 100 
Small tribes initiative—99 
Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Economic recovery program 
Information Agency, US 
Budget—17 
Voice of America—158, 262 
Youth exchange initiative. See Children and 
youth 
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Information Collection Budget, 1983—57 
Inland Navigational Rules Act of 1980—124 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Integrity and Efficiency, President’s Council on— 
153 
Interagency boards, committees, councils, etc. 
See other part of subject 
Interest rates. See Economic recovery program 
Intergovernmental Affairs, Office of. See White 
House Office 
Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—100, 303, 327 
Interior, Department of the 
Assistant retary—99 
Budget—11, 172 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of —7 
Land Management, Bureau of —349 
Park Service, National—307 
Secretary—7, 43, 44, 46, 55, 307, 475 
Under Secretary—172, 192 
Wilderness preservation, administration—47 
Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force negotia- 
tions—26, 40, 96, 213, 305, 404, 425, 446, 453, 
473, 478, 494 
International agencies, associations, conventions, 
observances, programs, etc. See other part of 
subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—134, 151 
Inventors’ Day, National—43 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa, mayor of Ames—395 
Ireland 
Ambassador to U.S.—413 
Minister for Foreign Affairs—413 
Prime Minister—41 4n. 
Ireland, Northern. See United Kingdom 
Israel 
Ambassador to U.S.—312 
Chief rabbi—254 
Internal situation—212, 219 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—420 
President—10 
Prime Minister—201 
Relations with U.S.—10, 177, 275, 280 
Territorial policy—290, 426 
Weapons systems, U.S. See Arms and munitions 


Italy 
Investigation 


Pope—262 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—395 


of assassination attempt on 


Jamaica 
Internal situation—268 
Prime Minister—241, 255, 268 


a 

; Tew cooperation with U.S. See Energy 
Prime Minister—31, 66, 67, 81, 95, 204, 225, 

274 

Relations with U.S.—67, 225, 274 
Trade with U.S.—67, 341, 491, 492 

Japan-U.S. Cooperative Medical Science pro- 
gram—395 
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Jaycee Week, National—26 
Jewish leaders, meeting with President—176 
Job Training Partnership Act—75, 108, 141, 153, 
167, 173, 233, 303, 346, 387, 388 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan, King—162, 178, 275, 426 
Judges, U.S. See specific State or U.S. court 
justice, Department of 
Attorney General—7, 38, 48, 333, 402n., 408, 
420, 421, 441 
Attorneys, U.S. See specific State or territory 
Budget—172 
Deputy Attorney General—264n. 
Drug Enforcement Administration—135, 409, 
441 
EPA investigation—244, 245, 264n., 281, 283, 
333, 343, 461 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of (FBI)—187, 
281, 282, 461 
Justice, National Institute of —182, 260 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of —278, 313 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —352, 421 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Parole Commission, U.S.—134 
Justice, National Institute of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Justice, Vera Institute of. See Vera Institute of 
Justice 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of. See Justice, Depart- 
ment of 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on—66, 336 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of. See Justice, Department of 


Korea, Republic of 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
Relations with U.S.—225, 274 


Labor, Department of 
Inspector General—469, 494 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of —190 
Occupational safety and hee!th report—191 
Secretary—397 
Labor issues. See specific agency or industry 
Labor Relations Authority, Federal 
General Counsel—134 
Impasses Panel, Federal Service—8 
Members—4, 134 
Labor Relations Board, National—134, 396 
Labor Statistics, Bureau of. See Labor, Depart- 
ment of 
Land Management, Bureau of. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 
Lands, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
Laos, relations with U.S.—131 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative 
Administration policies—377, 464 





Latin America—Continued 
Communist influence—89, 276, 344, 377, 394, 
445, 458, 473 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—395 
U.N. Representative, i faa 271, 276, 377 
Law enforcement and crim 
Administration policies 408, 420, 421 
Civil disturbances—16 
Criminal justice—47, 152, 260, 311 
Drug abuse and trafficking—48, 109, 152, 310, 
408, 441, 465 
Government officials, meetings with Presi- 
dent—22, 420 
Gun control—126, 248 
Intergovernmental responsibilities—264 
Memorial service, Federal officers. See Govern- 
ment agencies and employees 
Organized crime—109, 152, 408 
League. See other part of subject 
Lebanon 
Counselor of Embassy in U.S.—21ftn. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—420 
Peace efforts, international—13, 21, 110, 125, 
162, 177, 187, 201, 219, 249, 275, 280, 285, 
343, 426, 490 
Voluntary assistance, U.S.—21, 23 
Legal Services Corporation—94, 161, 190 
Library of Congress 
“American Cowboy” exhibit—449 
Librarian of Congress—450n. 
Libya, foreign policy—247, 248 
Lithuanian Independence Day—242 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of—238-240 
Louisiana 
Attorney, U.S.—228, 229 
Disaster assistance—2, 23, 56, 202, 228 
Governor—2 
Monroe, mayor—2 
President’s visit—2, 22, 23 
Loyalty Day—406 
Lunar New Year, 4681—179 


MBFR. See Mutual and Balanced Force Reduc- 
tions 
MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
MX missile. See Arms and munitions, nuclear 
weapons 
Management and Budget, Office of —57, 138ftn., 
197ftn., 209, 243, 262, 415, 422 
Manufacturers, National Association of —376, 397 
Marine —, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime 
Administration policies—151 
Exclusive economic zone of U.S. See Economy, 
national 
Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—214 
Merchant fleet, U.S.—278 
Oceans policy, U.S.—383, 384, 397 
Port system—108, 151 
Sea collision prevention—124 
Maritime Commission, Federal—151 
Maritime Day, National—450 
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Maritime Organization, International—383 
Marshals, U.S. See specific State 
Maryland, mayor of Baltimore—395 
Mass transit. See Transportation 
Massachusetts 
President’s visit—113, 115, 117, 122 
Reagan-Bush supporters—122n. 
Massachusetts High Technology Council—117 
Mayors, U.S. Conference of—133 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Mediation Board, National—239 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical Association, American. See American 
Medical Association 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Medical science program, Japan-U.S. See Japan- 
U.S. Cooperative Medical Science program 
Medicare. See Health and medical care 
Mental Health Counselors Week, National—492 
Merit Systems Protection Board—415, 465 
Mexico, President—241 
Miami Dolphins—142 
Michigan, mayor of Ann Arbor—395 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Government officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—56 
Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 
Peace efforts, international—l0, 13, 40, 76, 
110, 125, 162, 177, 183, 201, 275, 285, 289, 
343, 426, 490 
President’s Special Representative—13ftn., 56, 
126n., 201ftn., 219ftn., 249ftn., 289ftn., 343, 
420, 426ftn. 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Pro- 
tection Act—45 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Millipore Corporation—122n. 


ining 
Federal lands—46 
Ocean resources—383 

Minorities 
See also specific group; Civil rights 
Businesses—152, 307 

Mississippi, U.S. district judge—421 

Missouri 
Governor—138, 162, 163, 167, 168 
Greene County—6 
President’s visit—163, 164, 193 
Times Beach—162, 168, 290, 309 

Monaco, Prince and Princess—493 

Monetary and Financial Policies, National Adviso- 
ry Council on International—326 

Monetary Fund, International—110, 152, 286, 
295, 324, 332, 341, 342, 395 

Money. See Banking 

Montana, U.S. marshal—136, 192 

Morality in Media—493 

Motor Carrier Ratemaking Study Commission— 
172 
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Motor vehicles 

Automobile industry—62, 137, 141, 160, 163, 
196, 197, 215, 217, 258, 287, 316, 340, 348, 
350, 459 

Drunk and drugged driving—1 

Motorcycles—491, 492 

Motorcycles. See Motor vehicles 

Multinational Force and Observers. See United 
Nations 

Municipal League, National. See Citizens Forum 
on Self-Government/ National Municipal 
League 

Munitions. See Arms and munitions 

Murphy Company—349ftn. 

Museum Services, Institute of, National Museum 
Services Board. See Arts and the Humanities, 
National Foundation on the 

Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions negotia- 
tions—40-42, 192, 213, 395 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Namibia, administration policie: 
Nancy Hanks Center—113, 240 
Narcotics. See Drugs and narcotics 
Narcotics Border Interdiction System, National— 
441, 465 
National acts, agencies, associations, observances, 
programs, etc. See other part of subject 
National Review—257, 266 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naval Academy, U.S. See Navy, Department of 
the 
Navy, Department of the 
Marine Corps, U.S.—448 
Naval Academy, U.S.—390 
Secretary—260 
Nebraska, Governor—30 
Nepal, King—394 
Netherlands 
Prime Minister—191, 404 
Relations with U.S.—404 
New Jersey, Governor—56 
New Year’s Day—1, 23 
New York 
District judge, U.S.—136, 192 
New York City officials, meeting with Presi- 
dent—254 
Newspapers Association, National—395 
Newsweek—294 
Nicaragua 
Latin America, influence. See Latin America, 
Communist influence 
Relations with U.S.—473 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—14, 78, 116, 
213, 225, 252, 273, 306, 420, 444, 445, 464, 
469, 478, 480, 487 
North Carolina, mayor of Durham—395 
North Texas Food Bank—34 
Northern Ireland. See United Kingdom 
Norway 
Ambassador, U.S.—252n. 
Prime Minister—133, 251 
Relations with U.S.—251 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
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Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982—19, 23 
Nuclear weapons. See Arms and munitions 


OAS. See American States, Organization of 

OIC/IBM High Technology Training Center— 
113, 120 

Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970—191 

Oceans policy, U.S. See Maritime affairs 

Office. See other part of subject 

Ohio, mayor of Cleveland—395 

Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Commis- 
sion—481 

Oil. See Energy 

Oil and Gas Royalty Management Act of 1982, 
Federal—44 

Older persons. See Aged 

Olympic Committee, U.S.—327, 331, 332 

Oman, Sultan—463 

Opportunities In justrialization Centers of Amer- 
ica, Inc., training center. See OIC/IBM High 
Technology Training Center 

Oregon 
President’s visit—313, 347 
Republican Party members, reception—351n. 
Salem, mayor—395 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Orphan Drug Act—8 

Osceola National Forest. See Florida 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 

P.O.W.-M.LA. Recognition Day, National—403 

POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Pacific American heritage week. See Asian/Pacif- 
ic American Heritage Week 

Pacific Halibut Commission, International—442 

Palestine Liberation Organization—110 

Panama, U.S. Ambassador—395 

Panama Canal Commission—34, 251 

Panama Canal Consultative Committee—439 

Panel. See other part of subject 

Paris Air Show—464 

Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 

Parole Commission, U.S. See Justice, Department 
of 

Patents and trademarks, Government policy— 
252, 256 

Peace Corps—478 

Peace Corps Advisory Council—477 

Peace Through Strength, National Coalition for— 
394 

Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
tion—182 

Pershing II missile. See Arms and munitions, nu- 
clear weapons 

Personnel Management, Office of —224, 402 

Petroleum. See Energy, oil 

Pipeline safety—191 

Poison Prevention Week, National—359 


Corpora- 





Poland, internal situation—25, 183, 273, 277 

Policy Development, Office of, Office of Drug 
Abuse Policy—48, 408, 441, 465 

Pollution. See Environment 

Pope. See Vatican City 

Portugal 
President—95 
Socialist Party leader—312 

Postal Service, U.S.—135, 326, 396 

Powerplant and Industrial Fuel Use Act of 
1978—421 

Prayer, National Day of—130 

Prayer Breakfast, National—155, 180, 193 

Prayer in schools. See Education 

Presidency, President’s views—427, 460, 476 

Presidential agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

President’s agencies, awards, programs, etc. See 
other part of subject 

Private sector initiatives. See Voluntarism 

Private Sector Initiatives, Office of. See White 
House Office 

Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Task Force 
on—34, 109, 217, 234, 329 

Private Sector Initiatives, White House Coordi- 
nating Committee on. See White House Office 

Procurement, Federal. See Government agencies 
and employees 

Project Transport. See Handicapped, transporta- 
tion 

Prompt Payment Act—419 

Providence-St. Mel High School—68 

Public Broadcasting, Corporation for—135, 172, 
402, 421 

Public Diplomacy, U.S. Advisory Commission 
on—135 

Public Employees’ Appreciation Day—27, 28 

Purchase of United States Savings Bonds, Inter- 
agency Committee for the—420 


Radio Free Europe/ Radio Liberty—262 
Radio Marti—263 
Radio and Television Correspondents Associ- 
ation—464 
Railroad industry 
Labor disputes—23, 238-240, 494 
Retirement system—331 
Railroad Passenger Corporation, National—172 
Railroad Retirement Board—10, 135, 172 
Railway Association, U.S.—172 
Reagan Administration Executive Forum—81, 96 
Real property, Federal—44, 151 
Red Cross, American National. See American Na- 
tional Red Cross 
Red Cross Month—85, 159, 330 
Regional Commerce and Growth Association— 
164, 193 
Regional councils, Federal—278 
Regulatory reform 
Administration policies—108, 143, 144, 153, 
154, 165, 173, 175, 295, 297, 302, 315, 317, 
332, 347, 417, 418 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
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Regulatory Relief, Presidential Task Force on— 
154, 303, 417 

Religious Broadcasters, National—155, 192 

Republic. See other part of subject 

Republican Congressional Leadership Council, 
National—463 

Republican Hispanic Council—464 

Republican National Committee—127 

Republican Party, contributors (Eagles)—190 

Republican Women, National Federation of —395 

Reserve System, Federal—173, 174, 176, 196, 
288, 289, 295 

Retired Executives, Service Corps of. See Service 
Corps of Retired Executives 

Right-to-life organization representatives—95 

Romania, most-favored-nation tariff status—337 


SCORE. See Service Corps of Retired Executives 

START. See Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

Sabine River Compact Administration—324 

Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. See Transportation, Department of 

St. Patrick’s Day—407, 412, 413, 421 

Save Your Vision Week—223 

Savings bonds committee. See Purchase of United 
States Savings Bonds, Interagency Committee 
for the 

Schools. See Education 

Science Foundation, National—134, 191 

Science and technology 
Administration policies—109, 118, 121, 150, 

167, 341, 363, 400 

Exports, U.S.—341 
Material imports—237 
Report—463 
Westinghouse talent search—395 

Science and Technology Policy, Office of —463 

Secret Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department of 
the 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commission 
on—177 

Security Council, National—54, 56, 133, 312, 464 

Self-Government, Citizens Forum on. See Citi- 
zens Forum on Self-Government/ National Mu- 
nicipal League 

Senate youth program. See Congress 

Service Corps of Retired Executives—416 

Shipping. See Maritime affairs 

Silver dealers, legislative relief—9 

Small business 
Administration policies—164, 416, 418 
State of, report—416, 418 

Small Business Administration—167, 168, 172, 
306, 404, 416, 420n., 421 

Small Business Innovation Development Act of 
1982—167, 417, 419 

Small Business Week—361 

Small and Minority Business Ownership, Advisory 
Committee on—86 
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Smithsonian Institution 
Air and Space Museum, National—205n. 
Gallery of Art, National—128 
Social programs. See specific subject 
Social Security Reform, National Commission 
on—15, 17, 52, 64, 92, 96, 105, 107, 141, 147, 
166, 175, 231, 282, 322, 344, 382, 419, 461 
Social security system—15, 17, 39, 52, 64, 74, 76, 
83, 92, 95, 96, 105, 107, 139, 141, 146, 147, 
175, 186, 221, 231, 247, 282, 320, 322, 327, 
344, 376, 382, 391, 395, 419, 439, 451, 461, 462 
Socialists International—312 
Society. See other part of subject 
South Atlantic situation—277 
South East Asian Nations, Association for—275 
South Florida Task Force. See Florida 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
Space program—67, 203 
Speaker of House of Representatives—6, 14, 52, 
53, 56, 64, 92, 105, 112n., 123, 147, 159, 201, 
301, 324, 327, 356, 375, 382, 391, 394, 421 
Spending, Federal. See Budget, Federal 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—54, 134, 135 
Budget—172 
Counselor—255 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—13, 343 
Secretary—4n., l1n., 40, 54, 56, 86, 126n., 133, 
177, 191, 225, 229, 237, 247, 252n., 256, 271, 
274, 294, 394, 420, 441, 479, 494 
Under Secretary—133, 208 
State Legislatures, National Conference of—395 
State and local governments 
Administration policies—154 
Drunk driving programs—1 
Educational responsibilities—38 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Federalism—109, 220, 297, 301, 313, 317 
Grants, Federal—99, 108, 114, 150, 154, 262, 
297, 301, 346 
Law enforcement activities—-402n., 408 
Officials, meetings with President—254, 420 
State of the Union—102-105, 135 
Steel industry—61 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks—26, 40, 79, 96, 
213, 305, 425, 438, 446, 473, 486 
Strategic Forces, President's Commission on—3, 
4, 23, 88, 196, 212, 228, 254 
Strategic Petroleum Reserve—152 
Study. See other part of subject 
Super Bowl XVII—142 
Superfund. See Environment, toxic waste 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. See Army, 
Department of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S.—53, 206n., 374n. 
Surface Transportation Assistance Act of 1982— 
18, 23 
Switzerland, U.S. Ambassador—323, 331 
Symphony Orchestra, National—493 


TSUS. See Commerce, international 
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Taiwan 
Relations with U.S. — 456 
Trade with U.S.—4 
Tariff Schedules of 2 wy U.S. See Commerce, inter- 
national 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on. See 
Commerce, international 
Task Force. See other part of subject 
Taxation 
Administration policies—79, 108, 148, 250, 259, 
280, 308, 339, 344, 453, 454, 474, 475 
Capital gains—117 
Corporate income—121, 122, 126 
Education, savings initiatives—56, 
150, 261, 400, 411 
Employer tax credits—153 
Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 
Standby tax—107, 141, 148, 166, 216, 233, 251, 
258 
Tuition credits—97, 109, 150, 156, 241, 254, 
255, 261, 399, 411 
User fees—13, 19, 144, 151, 160, 169, 187, 201, 
211, 218, 304, 308, 453 
Virgin Islands source income—40 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Telecommunication Union, International—357 
Television correspondents association. See Radio 
and Television Correspondents Association 
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